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Subscribers to the Anrt-Jounyat will observe many improvements in that Journal during the year 1859: ‘we hope we are free to 
believe that, sinve the first publication of the work in 1839, each annual volume has been better than its predecessor—that such has been 
the case year after year. Certainly this has been the aim of our labour: if, in some departments, we have not surpassed that which 
preceded, in others there has been an obvious advance ; and we claim, taken altogether, to have annually improved the Publication since 
its commencement—twenty-one years ago. We shall continue to act on this principle, so long as we receive the large amount of public 
support that justifies the expectation of corresponding efforts. 

The public will accept our past as a guarantee for our future in the conduct of this Journal. We shall continue to avail ourselves 
of every possible means by which to retain its place in public estimation, and, by augmenting yet more its large circulation, obtain 
that power which is ever essential to success. ; 

While we neglect nothing of importance to artists, we shall endeavour to make the Anr-Jovzyat a more welcome guest to the 
library and the drawing-room of the connoisseur and the amateur, by various arrangements, the nature and value of which will be 
developed as we proceed. 
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of issuing Engravings from the Royal Pictures; of the new series, therefore, four volumes are now completed : while the series containing 
the Vernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, a 
may be considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; indeed, these earlier volumes are not 
be procured easily, the entire twenty volumes being worth “in the market” much beyond their original cost. 
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gz revert to Raphael, 
to consider the parti- 
cular misdeed, of la- 
mentable issue, which 
Mr. Ruskin imputes 
to him. It is that 
in introducing Apollo 
and the Muses in a 

: pieture in the pope’s 
palace, “he wrote the Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin of the Arts of Christianity.” 
“From that spot,and from that hour,” 
the lecturer stupendously asserts oe 
how the ladies must have fanned them- 
selves!) “the intellect, and the art of 
Italy, date their degradation.” “ Raphael had 
saithee religion nor originality enough to trace 
the spirit of poetry to the inspiration of the 
true God, as well as that of theology.”—‘ The 
doom of the arts of Europe went forth from 
that chamber.” 

The triumph of profane and paganish imagi- 
nations, we are given to understand, was 
secure; and from Raphael’s example, “ exe- 
cution was henceforward looked for rather 
than thought, and beauty rather tham veracity.” 
All which flimsy and monstrous assertions are 
made with oracular brevity and confidence, 
and garnished freely with scripture images 
and lofty religious generalities, such as Mr. 
Ruskin always has ready at his wits’ ends; so 
that the audience must have been at least 
as much edified as interested, and some of the 
stricter part charmed to find themselves listen- 
ing, not only to a profound Art-critie, but to 
am energetic and sonorous theological moralist, 
with something, really, of the fine old stern 

tone about him. 

The plain unpuritanical comment here is :— 
If a work, according to all visual impressions 
and fair interpretations, so purely, nobly beau- 
tiful as Raphael’s “ Parnassus ’—the picture 
alluded to—cannot be admitted into an palace 
without corrupting Art, let Art, a t 80 
weak and frail, corrupt at once, and rot. away 
a castle ee we a 

yw suc as are wil 
wiehristian emotions, let us never look on 
picture more. We are too base for liberal 
entertainment. But it is, of course, a sour 
and ridiculous libel on human nature, to say 
‘iat we can be so easily contaminated. And 
it ls an aspersion on Religion herself to teach 
that she is so illiberal as, im any place uneon- 
secrated, to forbid all i not strictly sacred, 
binding and forcing us own to bodes ber 
own alone. Rather, we believe, she is well 

to group close by her holy sanctuaries 
te 
* Continued from page 232, 
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remembrances of those great powers, Poetry 
and Philosophy, which, not inspired expressly, 
-have yet drawn from Nature collateral evidence 
in harmony with heavenly truths. Therefore, 
we doubt not that Raphael did thoroughly well 
in clearly distinguishing Poetry and Philosophy 
from. T. gy, and in not repeating in the 
first two subjects the very per: 
already, with feeling, reverenced in the 
third; as Mr. R says he should have done, 
and indeed excommunicates him in his Edin- 
burgh Bull (a bull in every sense of the term) 
for not doing. Already Raphael’s master, the 
purist Perugino, had set him an example by 
as mythological subjects in a public 
uilding at. Perugia; Bellini also sometimes 
chose them; but it is the dignity of the 
place which Raphael so profaned, “ the 
of the so-called head of the church,” which 
gives occasion to Mr. Ruskin’s reprobation. 
et, assuming that place to have been far 
holier than even the painter need have thought 
it, he might plead an example which surely 
the Edinburgh lecturer himself must respect, 
if not absolutely bow before. We mean 
that of Dante. Of all uninspired men Mr. 
Ruskin seems most to reverence Dante. He 
him, in his peculiar way, “the central 

man of all the world,” and places him on “a 
— religious throne” above Shakspeare and 
omer. For our own part, we consider this 
but a foolish and presumptuous kind of praise. 
It is something new in our critical literature. 
Formerly it was enough to indicate to us how 
such or such an author was wise, pathetic, 
witty, or sublime, and to give us sensible, 
plain, and modest directions for the discovery 
and enjoyment of his less obvious merits; 
but now we a Np ourselves High Chamber- 
lains to heavenly courts of fame, and conduct 
our illustrious profégés in a blinding, gas-like 
glare of our own raising, to “ their great reli- 
gious thrones.”* ‘This, however, is beyond 
our present purpose. But what does this 
“central man”’—in whom, according to Mr. 
Ruskin, “the imaginative, moral, and in- 
tellectual faculties were all in perfect balance 
at their highest”—do, when, entering the 
last holy part of his subject, he would brace 
up his powers for the high and arduous 
task before him?+ He deliberately invokes 
Apollo, in a yay of many lines! Not on 
entering Hell or Purgatory, be it observed, 
but on the threshold of Paradise, where his 
thoughts were already full of the ae and 
the just, with whom he was immediately 
to commune; and not in the outset only, 
where he promises to come to the god’s 
loved laurel for his wreath, but in his second 
canto also, where he repeats that “ Apollo 
is his guide.” This is precisel us to 
the position in which Raphael placed the 
Delphian deity. It appears to us, therefore, 





* “ We see by this light three colossal images looming 
in their great rest of spirituality above the whole world- 
horizon—Phidias, Michael Angelo, and Dante, and then 
separated from their great religious thrones only by less 
fulness and earnestness of Faith, Homer and Shakspeare. 
Why not poor Cowper, Dr. Watts, and Mrs. Hannah More, 
on religious thrones also above Homer, and Shakspeare, 
and others of equivocal, or less demonstrative piety ? 
This presumptuous and silly habit of ranking poets 
painters by their supposed religious feelings, and even of 
saving and damning them accordingly in riehly figurative 
language, is frequent with Mr. Ruskin. We humbly con- 
ceive that many an occupant of high religious thrones may 
be unrecorded by earthly fame, for piety is not poetry; 
nor ave the best poets and artists the best theologians, or 
the most oe in expression of religious feelings. Con- 
fusion. on this subject leads to much canting puerility. 
And Phidias too! The Elgin fragments are nearly all 
that is known of Phidias. What there is in them to raise 
him to one of the three great religious thrones above 
Homer and Shakspeare, we should very much like Mr. 
Ruskin to tell us. 

+ With all our admiration for Dante, we cannot 
from the impression that he was rather the grand example 
of a partially enlightened man, of very imperfectiy 
balanced faculties. His sublimely rolling orb of —e is 
luminous only on one side; keen rays of tenderness being 
alternated by unjust and inhuman severity, and gospel 
iscan ascetic gloom or darkness. 


he had \ tho 


po ea moomoo that, so far as this 
r is concern repudiated painter 
and the almost worshipped ae aout shed 
or fall in company. 

And not one word from Mr, Ruskin to his 
audience is there of all the series of highest 
sacred subjects Raphael afterwards painted, 
ugh numerous as those saints Dante con- 
versed with in his onward progress. So that, 
as the lecturer makes him the e 
of “impious modernism,” which substituted 
Paganism in Art for medieval Piety, Igno- 
rance must have gone home with the impres- 
sion that he afterwards really did little but 
hang over “Floras, Pomonas, Satyrs, and 
Graces”—to repeat Mr. Ruskin’s words; 
whereas such were as nothing, either in 


palace | number or labour, compared with the sacred 


topics, the most numerous, and the grandest 
painter ever treated, to which he chiefly de- 
voted himself, and, in the latter part of his 
career, with what may be termed a reformed 
purity of conception. 

It may naturally be thought, too, by those 
unacquainted with that he painted 
this picture of “Parnassus” with a some 
what voluptuous, or licentious feeling; but 
nothing could be further from him. The 
figures are all entirely draped but two, and 
even those are so partially, insomuch that it 
were an extremely gross and vulgar disrespect 
to the memory of our first parents to be in 
any way offended at them. A more purely, 
modestly pensive group Dante met not in the 
Paradise of Purgatory, where he found the 
lovely Matelda gathering flowers in that breezy, 
tuneful forest, beside the dark elear-rolling 
stream of Lethe. Reader, their f can 
but refine and dignify whatever tenderness is 
in you. Remembering them, whatever you 
are about to do will probably be done more 
nobly, and in a sweeter temper. If you write, 
ma sentences may be more pure, clear, and 

armonious: if you sing, or touch a musical 
instrument, the tone may be more delicately 
fine and warm: if you draw, the line, the hue 
may be more temperately, mr just and 
fair. This company is pa mute pro- 
testation against all harsh, mean, and turbid 
thoughts, actions, and manners, Laudi 
enthusiastically somewhere a Tintoret, Mr. Rus- 
kin says, “ it is a picture of the moral power of 
gold.” This is a picture of the moral power of 
beauty—beauty which animates the human 
heart with pleasant sunshine, and fills it with 
a bland and courteous delight, prompt for 
things generous, and noble, and morad 4 fair. 
Certainly, either Mr. Ruskin never looked at 
this picture, or else his rocky, watery, cloudy, 
vegetating, ascetic fancy and affections have 
carried him away from human beauty and noble- 
ness by much toofar. And that “central man” 
himself is there. He has descended from his 
“great religious throne” to the epic summit, 
where he stands gazing at his former guide and 
friend, Virgil, who is forgetting himself, too 
much perhaps, in his devotion to the glorious 
rapture of old sightless Homer. And between 
the laurels to which the Florentine has come 
for his wreath (mindful of his vow to the pro- 
itious god), the Muses themselves are assem- 
led in a silent pause of deep creative feeling— 
one of the loveliest bevies of figures that ever 
infused enchantment through the eye. Thalia, 
the most prominent of them, is, with gneging 
head, softly lamenting her mad follies, a 
meditating new strains of more chastening 
tenderness—some gentler Divina Commedia we 
may hope; so pensive is even the frolic Muse 
in this repudiated picture. As the Bard of 
Monkery gazes, the serene expanse of the har- 
monious mountain, the spirit of immo 
flowers, the galaxies of eyes full of the 
tender depth of the soul, all calm his 


thoughts; and when he hears the glo 
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| 
tenderness of the old blind heathen bard, and | 


sees his laurels shine not unlike a saint’s 
nimbus, he begins to question himself whether, 
the bitterness s o- and oma vane 
itself in pains of religious severity, he may no 
bypochosdrically, dogmatically, and delusively 
have consigned to perdition many admirable 
men, who served their brethren even better than 
he himself did. Conceptions of uncovenanted 
mercies, never so felt before, soon trouble his 
soul, and threaten aon the stultification 
of his muse. Charity now, for the first time, 
meets and rebukes Ane and, as when Bea- 
trice rebuked him before, he weeps, less vio- 
lently, but more wisely. In truth, we believe 
the poet would have been softened and edified 
to see embodied with such matchless grace, 
such easy, amiable, endearing majesty, in this 
picture of Parnassus, visions surpassing his 
own in those kinds of attractiveness. He would 
have written a canto in honour of Raphael, 
calling him, perhaps, the sweet Casella of his 
sight. 


‘eT he crowning and closing misstatement in 
this bull of excommunication fulmined at Auld 
Reekie by our lecturer is, “ that execution was 
henceforward looked for rather than thought, 
and beauty rather than veracity,” in con- 
sequence of Raphael’s example; whereas, in 
sober truth, his peculiar glory is, that he had 
incomparably more thoughtful invention than 
any other painter; and, secondly, his beauty 
was nothing but the result, the bright con- 
summate flower, of that kind of veracity to be 
looked for from a great painter, namely, true 
and noble conceptions of the external aspect of 
things, such as his art alone can render—a 
worthy report of nature, as she impressed her- 
self on his great mind, not the obtrusion of things 
it heeded not, however proper for other points 
of view ; neither strict nor narrow moral teach- 
ing, but, rather, something that shall liberally 
tend to correct it. Always keeping within 
the “just domain” of his art, Raphael, never- 
theless, indicates moral truths with far more 
variety and comprehensiveness than any other 
inter. Having excelled his predecessors in 
illustrating the beauty and touchingness of 
devotion, to which they almost confined them- 
selves, he took a wider scope, improving in 
knowledge and manly wisdom. Chiefly, no 
doubt, from the mental exhaustion conse- 
quent upon unprecedented labours, not a few 
works of his last period are, it must be ad- 
mitted, comparatively heavy in feeling and 
execution; but in his last picture, the Trans- 
figuration, we seem to see, already, a glorious 
lying. This decadence has been exaggerated 

by certain writers, and unwarrantably, ungene- 
rously treated as absolute and final. In their 
own favourites they admit periods of feeble- 
ness and lapse of power, but then they 
ingeniously ascribe them to some creditable 
cause, consider them transient, and take care 
—— not diminish the glory of their idol.* 
far of Mr. Ruskin’s E inburgh matter, 

as regards Raphael: one word more of his 
manner. A certain popular preacher, the 
other day, as we are told, was careful to 








® Not to dwell with more severity on Raphael’ 
failures, than on (heir far more eumerens ones, or ae 
them amongst the y4 models he left behind him, in 
only one way can he be fairly connected with the decline 
of Art. There have been culminating points in all such 
pees, tevens which the human mind seems not to have 
power to go. And they who have attained those 
points, do certainly appear, in one sense, to have inno- 
cently led to the corruption which came after, since their 
= have so fascinated their successors, as to 
- me models exclusively, to the neglect of nature and 
original powers of conception ; this being especially deplor- 
able, that the common herd of imitators seize upon 
mere ———— re ad ernie aod mannerisms, and so 

render them re the hion, til 

ae + lh revered prototype, o pee 
ae = n this sense only Raphael corrupted Art ; 


but so hel A > 
manner have many 2 ~4+-~ Da Vinci ; and in the same 


ts, orators, and 
rs, with little or no ry » and philoso- 
a the objects of their sored pan ‘oe similar corruption 


<——annemnannannnnan - - a 





| 
impress upon his congregation, that what | 


he was about to say of the Lamb, had no 
reference to mint sauce. This, surely, cannot 
be called a commendable style for a religious 
teacher ; but we have no hesitation in saying 
that an arrogant and acrimonious familiarity wit. 
sacred things is, in our opinion, far more repre- 
hensible than even a jocular one; since to simple, 
vulgar irreverence it adds _ and ill nature. 
When excited by severe feelings, it is a pre- 
sumptuous thing to assume that the Almighty 
has views precisely identical with our own; 
and to make no scruple of applying his most 
awful, miraculous judgments to the objects 
of our parece and fantastical dishkes. 
Besides, in a mere rhetorical —_ of view, the 
likening a so-styled immoral picture to the 
tremendous truths drawn on Belshazzar’s wall 
by the Divine Hand, is about as anomalous 
and bad a simile as well can be. It is just as 
if the king’s master of the revels were con- 
ceived to be the author of the fiery scripture, 
and the words such as Sardanapalus wrote on 
his monument. The taste is quite on the low 
of the feeling. It is in every way but a 
lundering and foolish attempt to imitate the 
Prophet Daniel. 

Before leaving this Edinburgh lecture, we 
are anxious to dissipate the clouds of some of 
its any propositions, which otherwise might 
settle on the intellects of the unwary and 
inexperienced, in a manner extremely _pre- 
judicial to their advance in the knowledge of 
Art. Mr. Ruskin makes it a leading dogma, 
that, “in medieval Art, thought is the first 
thing, execution the second ;” that is, such 
thought as Mr. Ruskin happens to care about, 
(a limitation ‘carefully to be borne in mind 
when meeting with the word in his yay 
is the first thing, and execution the second, 
simply because the rudeness of Art could 
not yet raise it higher. His antithesis is, “in 
modern Art execution is the first thing, and 
thought the second.” If by execution he 
means, (and we cannot understand him other- 
wise,) the whole imitative or representative art 
of forms and hues, very rightly was it promoted 
and exalted; the proper business of painting 
being to display the external aspects of things, 
which cannot done perfectly, or in an 
variety, without a high refinement of this 
so-styled execution. Secondly, thought—i.e. 
such thought as Mr. Ruskin hespans to care 
about—was less considered, because a variety 
of thoughts beyond his sympathies had now 
to be represented. The age of all-absorbing 
monkish pietism, and severe ascetic moralizing 
in Art was pm: and religious dogmatism 
being through the printing press consigned 
to better hands, painting assumed the proper 
functions of a liberal art, which are rather to 
rescue us from the control of the narrow 
and strict dogmatist, and give our minds that 
free and pleasant relaxation, which will enable 
them the more freshly and vigorously to see 
through, and check, his cramped and dingy 
fallacies. But, in truth, this distinction be- 
tween thought and execution in the works of a 
a painter is altogether unsound and false. 

ou might as well make distinction between 
Shakspeare’s drawing and colouring and power 
of thought in a character, as separate the 
execution and thought in a character by Ra- 
phael. His execution is the only of 
the thought ; and the exquisite expression is but 
exquisite lines and hues. It is Mr. Ruskin’s 
wide error to limit too much the application of 
the word ¢hought in a picture to the conception 
of an incident, or general notion of an attitude, 
as a means of telling a story, or enforcing a 
moral, (often a trite, childish, superstitious moral 
enough,) as we see in the rude sketches of the 
Giottesque period, which he calls narrowly and 
absurdly, The Age of Thought. That this is his 
meaning is clear, because all that was added to 








ies, 


Art by Michael Angelo and Raphael, in hj 
opinion, but qualifies their age to we Pr - 
nickname of, The Age of Drawing, the most 
abundantly monstrous one, as we Conceive, to 
be found in the whole circle of Art-eriticiam: 


Now the thought proper and i 
age is an infinitely ao subtl thing ‘an 
; Ruskin here seems to have any notion of 
It is not merely a rude or general “motive” 
(parallel with those found in old ballads and 
novelettes ;) it is not only a suggestion of 
incident or sentiment, such as may give ayail- 
able hints for writers like hi to improve 
upon, for their own glorification; but it is 
such a subtle, visible perfection and complete. 
ness in the image itself, (analogous to the 
developed characters of consummate 
as words have not the power of even 4 
ing forth, and for which the most refined 
skill is requisite; the essential excellence of 
the figure produced, its sublimity, its moral 
and intellectual beauty depending on that 
gg cultivated power of presentation which 
. Ruskin obtusely separates from 
and calls mere execution. “ Origi 
belonging to the fifteenth century are com- 
ae rare,” he says. “ Even and 
ichael Angelo themselves borrowed all their 
principal ideas and plans of pictures from their 
predecessors; but they executed them with 
a precision = to that time unseen.” It is 
quite wonderful such a statement should have 
survived the proof sheets. These might 
artists, it is true, borrowed certain 
motives, most of them so old as to be of 
Byzantine origin; but where, before their own 
handiwork, were the Duke Lorenzo, and the 
Night, and the awful multitudinous Sistine 
Presences, and the heaven-breathing Creations 
in the halls of the Vatican, which are the 
— distinctive of Michael Angelo and 
phael? As already hinted, we cy just 
as well say that the age of the ol ballads 
was the Age of Thought, and the Elizabethan 
Age, the Age of Literary Finish ; that Shak- 
speare borrowed all his principal ideas and 
plans of dramas from such works as the songs 
of old Leir, and Gurnutus the Jew, or th 
tale in Boccaccio, on which he founded his 
* All’s well that ends well,” but added a 
cision, a beauty of expression, up to that time 
unknown. Fancy a lecturer so ursing OD 
literature, in brief, pompous, oracular sentences ; 
et it would be nothing more than what Mr. 
uskin has ventured to do with respect to Art. 
In mildly turning over the Ruskinian 
pleased with the author’s rocks, and clouds, 
and waters, we have sometimes said, “Well 
well, by and by the Cartoons will mollify him. 
The species of beauty designated human not 
having fallen much within his studies, he 
ought not to be expected to care much about 
it; or perhaps, may be, it really alarms him. 
To be sure, Raphael’s treatment of it 1s pre- 
eminently remarkable for a sweet —_— 
even his nude figures are finely garmen 
in modesty; yet posalhiy fervid men, who 8 
inveigh against these soft melodies of the eye, 
may occasionally have been bewi by them, 
in some ilous way foreign from our = 
duller feeling, and so stand excused for 
which seems to us needless austerity. 
this beauty, which, in Raphael’s earlier — 
does somewhat overflow the bounds of on 
dramatic propriety, is in the Cuno “4 
ordinated to a sober desire to represem® | 
apostolic history with plain, manly sim , 
and with a more close, unwandering, © 
spearian discrimination; as we WA). t i. 
comparing the Ananias with the Hi oa 
where the difference is much the same p wo 
between our poet’s later and earl on at 
Homer eegurd (of. ask’ ob 
mises wit - - ‘ 
he is only more and more violently vituperative. 
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False Religious ion, 
‘mediately after the point where we left it 
agers po or ok in luminous wake to 
Edinburgh, he introduces the Cartoons as the 
final consummated instance of year es, eam 
he reprobates. Their wonderful truthfulness, 
force, and grandeur, their unrivalled narrative 
power, are pe ignored, ~~ vid are stig. 
atised as “cold arrangements of propriety 
a agreeableness, according to academical 
formulas.” From ali which saturnalia of words 
we gather, either the by no means valueless 
moral warning, how blinding a thing is pre- 
judice, or simply the fact that for true noble 
expressiveness and os in the human 
aspect, Mr. Ruskin no more perception 
or interest than for its beauty, whatever he 
may have for clouds, torrents, and stones, 
whether in their native beds, or in architectural 
order. With the Charge to Peter, especially, 
that admirable union of tender ie gnity 
distinctions of character, and appropriate dignit 
he is actually beside himself 
belabours it with a rude and 


In his chapter on the 


of composition, 
with wrath, and 


coarse verbal shillelagh, so to speak, gesticu- 
lating with strange and certainly not = 
esque antics, and in the blindness of a deplo- 


rable excitement, calling it names strangely 
blundering and inapplicable, “an infinite mon- 
strosity and hypocrisy, a lie”—a doubtful 
departure from strict accuracy in an incident 
is, with a beautiful mildness and moral purity 
of language, called a lie—“ a faded concoction 
of fringes, muscular arms, and curly heads of 
Greek philosophers.” “Oh, for heaven’s sake 
—for your own sake,” one anxiously exclaims, 
“hold your arm, open your eyes, shut your 
excited fancy, gently remove from your sight 
this bandage of prejudice.” First, “a faded | 
concoction ;” surely that is the painter’s mis- | 
fortune, not his fault. Secondly, see you not 
that the garments which you elsewhere call | 
“vapid fineries,” are wholly plain, and their | 
“fringes” as simple as the law which pre- | 
scribed them renders possible.* Muscular 
arms! Do you not observe, sir, that not 
an arm is uncovered, except one of the 
Saviour’s, which is far indeed from mus- 
cular? Yet had the arms of these habitual 
drawers of nets and oarsmen been displayed, 
surely, on Pre-Raphaelite principles, they ought | 
not to have been drawn as meagre or attenu- | 
ated. Nor should we have thought, in our | 
simplicity, that healthy and vigorous hair could | 
have been objected to, except by Tribulation | 
Spintext, and him who wrote on the unlove- | 
liness of love-locks; especially since fine hair 
has been deemed an emblem of spiritual power, 
as instanced in the case of Samson. “ Note,” 
you say, “the handsomely curled hair, and | 
neatly tied sandals of the men who had been 
out all night in the sea mists, and on the slimy 
decks.” Why, their hair is partially disor- 
dered and spiky—really one might Ba it 
recently wet; and half of them are barefoot, 
the rest most plainly and somewhat ae 








sandaled. But, more than this, you thin 
their heads like those of Greek philosophers ? | 
Poor contemptible Greek philosoph uib- | 
bling Socrates, purblind, pedantic Aristotle! | 
The baseness of such a resemblance certainly 
appears at once. Yet let us calm ourselves ; 
it 1s at least a comfort to see them here con- 
verted—converted into that foremost kneeling 
figure surrendering himself to his Redeemer 





* Not to seem wholly ignorant of this law, Mr. 
oe glances at it in a foot note, adding, that it Eeptent's 
intention was to denote its observance, he should have 
. the blue riband also required. So it seems that 
- should rather have abused Raphael for not making 
on garments ornamented enough! As the imputation of 
nery © will not at all adhere to these only too plain 








with ane humble trust. And love itself, in 
the figure called St. John, one may almost 
think, glides forward from the middle of the 
group, like a dove, leaving behind another, 
who (like Thomas,) stands doubtfully wonder- 
ing, his hands pressing his bosom, stilling his 
last remains of scepticism. Nay, but, you 
add, worse than all, the “bold fallacy,” the 
“mere lie” of introducing all the apostles 
“to serve the papal heresy of the Petric 
supremacy.”—“A /ie/ oh breathe not that 
word again, unless to your physician, as 
Sterne wisely recommends on a similar occa- 
sion ; for, see you not, it is no fitting epithet 
for the mere representation by the painter 
of one of the tenets of his religion, espe- 
cially when, so far as he refers to it, i¢ ha 

to be the perfectly right and true tenet. The 
error was to go further than Raphael has 
here done, and apply io Rome what was con- 
ferred on Peter. But, after all, this is only a 
nee sm of that sad complaint, the Raffael- 
ophobia. Oh, calm those agitated nerves ! 
You say somewhere, a fit of unjust anger, 
&c., &c., cannot hold its own in the presence 
of an Angelico or Perugino. There is a 
most — Francia in another room; let 
me gently lead you to it, supporti our arm. 
Or Ronee La divine ms in the den. 
I have found roses myself, the sight of roses, 
wonderfully beneficial in allaying the other 
symptoms you eloquently mention, “dark pas- 
sion, unreasonable vexation,” and all the rest 
of the uncomfortable brood. Or better still 
were a stout merry game of tennis in the old 
court, to throw a little of this excessive action 
out of our minds into our idle, neglected bodi 
“Softly come : so, you are better now.” 

But to proceed with a fitting seriousness, 
though that is somewhat difficult. As a pro 
substitute for Raphael’s conception of this 
subject, Mr. Ruskin favours us with his own— 


| coarse commonplace description on pre- 


Raphaelite principles, made up of the most 
ordinary accessories, and rendered strangely 
disagreeable by the dead-ground of pretentious 
arrogance on which it is sketched, and the 
nauseous familiarity and affectation of the 
manner, which is in the worst taste possible. 
We have, to be sure, a morning sun, and its 
glinting on the sea, the eating of broiled fish, 
a coal fire, thrice mentioned—twice insisted 
on with much solicitude. We have St. Peter, 
too (whose chief glory, we are profoundly 
informed, was his wet coat girt about him, and 
his naked limbs), swimming ashore, wet and 
shivering. We have these, and many other 
things, german neither to the matter nor 
moment; but no sense of scriptural feelings 
and characters, such as are almost all one 
really cares about in an instance like the 
present; not a single touch or hint of the 
slightest imaginative power or value. It is 
simply what one would expect from this writer 
—a scenic or landscape-painter’s conception, 
and, as might have been anticipated, from the 
excited pitch of his feelings, a conception full 
of blunders, beyond even those 'y noticed. 
He makes St. John, for instance, recognise our 
Lord in a manner which contradicts Holy Writ, 
that is to say, by a strained and gradual effort 
of his sight—a mere common act of personal 
ition, and not, as sacredly recorded, by 
the vine light, in the water, of the miracle— 
the very same which once before had first 
avouched the Lord to some of those very men. 
We cannot here congratulate Mr. Ruskin on 
his “Imagination Penetrative.” This little 
variation from scripture is the reverse of a 
deep or elevated conception. Then, at the 
moment of the Charge, Peter is absurdl 
described as “all dripping still, and shivering,” 
though, by this time, the company had taken 
their meal beside the coal fire, and, we may 


gently trust, had dried themselves, and resumed 


their ordinary walking garments. Finally, with 
d to the character of those garments, the 
principal oe of his invective, Mr. Ruskin 
stigmatizes Raphael’s plain draperies as “ vapid 
fineries,” “an apostolic fishing costume.” Now, 
be it borne in mind especial, that these men 
were no longer habitual fishermen, but preachers 
of the Gospel, for whom the painter’s most 
simple vestures cannot be considered too cost! 
or ornamental ; for, indeed, consistently with 
common decency and gravity, nothing could 
well be less so. However, for *s com- 
lete vindication, it happens, with a really 
utiful and enjoyable appositeness, that in 
another cartoon of the First Miraculous 
Draught,—an event which occurred before they 
were called to our Lord’s ministry,—these same 
men are introduced as simple fishermen, with 
bare backs and rolled-up sleeves, as rough and 
workmanlike as Mr. Ruskin could possibly 
desire ; but by the time the Conferring of the 
Keys took place, they must, surely, have been 
somewhat fsa in attire and general aspect, 
by the experience of their sac calling. The 
figures of Peter in these two cartoons indicate 
that ch with admirable nicety. He is 
represented in both as the selfsame honest, 
zealous, forward man, but, in the earlier event, 
with a strong dash of rusticity, which, in the 
later incident, has given way before the sanc- 
tified dignity of some three years’ apostleship, 
such as, however, by no means seems to have 
interfered with his frank simplicity. The dis- 
position of Raphael’s transcendently admir- 
able grou ing is quite misrepresented by 
Mr. Ruskin, in accordance with his general 


bodies..| purpose, and the character of the landscape 


ly e rated ; his own notion of what 
the lafter ought to be, being mere unauthorised 
assumption. 

Mr. Ruskin calls ‘these things, which he 
ascribes erroneously to Raphael, “ decorative 
lies.” If they are so, whose are they, Mr. 
Ruskin, Raphael’s or yours? But, no; we 
are not about to imitate a mode of expression 
so reprehensible. Neither ornaments intro- 
duced by taste or po nor even the deformi- 
ties conjured up and imputed by a heated 
imagination, can, without a gross abuse of 
language, be called lies. The pity of it is to 
find that abuse in a chapter, the mag of 
every page of which is, “The False Ideal 
Religious ;” but the tone so immeasurably 
above the feeling, that it becomes itself only 
a t example of “The False Literary 
Religious Ideal.” Our ultimate object is 
altogether charitable; but an immediate pur- 
pose is to warn unwary readers from being 

rejudicially influenced by such cant as this— 
for cant it is. Cant is a religious tone, without 
religious elements. Amongst the component 
parts of all religious —_ which does not 
merely sully the paper on which it is printed, 
will be found, on a calm and close analysis, 
pure justice and charity, temperance, learning, 
and wisdom; and, without them, scriptural 
brases and images, and a lofty severe style 
(rumpeting about the “Rock of Zion, the 

ision of Gibeon, and the lightning of 
Damascus,” and such like matters), are but 
repulsive and contemptible deformities. To 
which must here be added that the writer who 
makes so many blunders in simple and obvious 
things, must be expected far more to make 
them in those which are subtle and abstruse ; 
and he who so plainly breaks down where a 
few moments’ common temper and delicacy 
of feeling would have saved him, cannot 
rudently be accepted as a guide in those 
Cighest, those most momentous things, which 
require patient wisdom and the largest sym- 

thies and charities for their right unfolding. 

e write this in no mere spirit of rhodomon- 
tade against Mr. Ruskin, but from the very 





heart of our philanthropy towards his readers ; 
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act upon the weak more 
clearest sense. His Malvolio- 
vour to suppress the “cakes and ale” 
i expecially unendurable, and, f suocessl 
would lead to most serious consequences. 
Having belaboured the cartoons, Mr. Raskin 
i i proceeds with some other blunder- 
ing sarcasms, The “oo in = St. Cecilia 
icture, at-Bologna, a figure entirely draped, is 
pond of. as “ a meditative Horetien leaning 
Mr. Ruskin’s humour of aversion 
to anything muscular, and his hankering after 
aciated, founded on that contempt for 
the bedy which isat once one of the shallowest 
and. most ominous of errors, is iy some- 
thing highly nauseous. And here, again, he 
amends 1 with an intolerable sketch of 
his own. anhood revolts at his “ feeble, 
subtle, suffering, ceaseless energy and humilia- 
tion of St; Patl;” miti, scormg out the 
name.of the noble apostle, substitutes that of 
St.Francis or St. Roche. And: here, too, this 
writer, elsewhere so fond of symbols, chooses 
to i the fact that the sword is a scriptural 
emblem of spiritual power, and the conventional 
attribute of St. Paul. In another place he 
thinks the musical instruments, lying on the 
| in this pieture, are in the way—over- 
shidl tis o's that —_ Salen of the 
a very p , just 
such: as im the work of Minkeres _ 
other protégé, would, most likely, have been 
seized m as an occasion for much in- 
interpretation, and brilliantly-written 
praise.* The sneer, Coupled with ihe one on 
the St. Paul, and ascribing a “ kicking - 
fulness” to the uppermost tigures in the ‘I'rans- 
figuration, is entirely flippant. The Christ and 
Llias are most beautiful aerially-buoyant figures, 
im simple, probable attitudes ; the Moses, 
though fine and @ in the head, is, we 
think, artifieial 


of levity: of mind, as Mr. 
fancy, but simply a partial inferiority frequent 
m the greatest works—a failure, so far, in the 
usual production of majestic grace by one who 
deeply and sincerely admired it, and probably 
never thought how morally contemptible an 
ill-suecess, arising from momentary lapse of 
wer,.might be considered. It is no subject 
" asmecr; and none but a writer, obtuse in 
ve fling for beauty and , and without 
#everence for them, would have thought of 

~ Ts tien) 
ridicule. still follows Raphael up ta the 
heaven of his last cabins, al truly Chris- 


* &. Coeilia steht encneneh eath 
ben the heaven! 
f, => vives drop unregarded from the little ——4 
mt a | ven the highest harmonies mortal can 
w tremble and die away forgotten. "What 
wonder then to see th: . 


i of 
which Mr. Ruskin om ee f the profaner music, 


y wishes 


graded and broken at her feck. out of the way, de. 





constrained in the turn | 
of his advanced elbow ; but this fault, like | 
Others of a similar kind in ay os eres saya 


uskin seems to | 





and original feat of trampling on Raphael. 


underfoot at once by every believing and 
sreche Christian of his own and subsequent 
times.” ‘To which sang Ep ma or slan- 
der, whiehever it may be, the answer is, that 
though the Vatican was impiously lrxurious; 
Raphael did in no way minister to that viee : he 
only ennobled its magnificence by a series of 
works, lofty, and grave, and pure, without ex- 
ception. ‘To the second assertion that he has 
been trampled underfoot. by every succeeding 
Christian, we will reply, not with a pretty little 


after the oriental fashion, bat with a | »* 


re 
short though sufficiently apposite historical anec- 
dote. Even in the hi prevalence of stern 
religious austerity in our country, to which Mr. 
Ruskin himself expressly alludes as having con- 
temptuously rejected Raphael, when Charles 1.’s 
collection, containing -masterpicees of many 
various kinds, was by order of Parliament, 
Raphael, and Raphael alone, was honoured by 
the retention of —— l works ; for Crom- 
well himself came — and purchased the 
Cartoons for the nation for £300; being, no 
doubt, struck with the sound, manby, impressive 
Christianity in them, so widely different from 
the popish leaven common in foreign religi 
ieee: Anoear first stern Paluasions 
pion having thus retained them, our second, 
William the cmap ae —— them -b 
building the they still occupy. We 
think this, in itselt , & fair answer to Mr: 
Ruskin’s assertion. But it is certain, besides, 
that no other religious pictures * have been 
more popular with every class of cultivated 
minds amongst us than these; and Raphael’s 
Transfiguration, and- Da Vinci's Last a 
They have even been frequently all to, 
and written upon, by ministers of the “Gos- 
pel, as pure and surprisingly intelligent illus- 
trations of seripture. To take the lowest 
ible view of the estimation in which 
a been held,’ if by - been 
“tram upon,” it is preeisely in same 
sense -~ lo, and Mighael Angelo, 
and Mr. Ruskin’s other favourites and shining 
exemplars have been trampled on, and in 
no other. Indeed, whatever neglect has 
befallen his works, has been the fate of theirs 
in a still degree. But, seriously, we 
think it a pity Mr. Ruskin should deprive 
himself of the credit due to his own originality 
in the present instance, for we firmly believe 
that he is himself the first man who has 
trampled on Raphael. Sometimes, when an 
impression frequently recurs to us, thinki 
there may be something in it, we venture ) 
to give it ventilation, h for the present 
too much occupied to examine strictly its 
foundations. re will we now add, that 
these mountebank feats of Anti-Ra word- 
tossing have often reminded us of the tumbler, 
who, once upon a time, stood on his head 
on the cross of the dome of St. Paul’s; and 
we think ny the arr dr should be the 
same as t sugges the jocular poten- 
tate for whose amusement the as i 
antie was chiefly perpetrated. We 
like to hear that a patent had been issued 
to Mr. Ruskin, to reserve to him and his heirs 
for ever, the right to repeat this very ingenious 





of the atest 
difficulties with which only one’ of; 


sibilities of human nature would have af 
in an attempt to place before the eye of 
the closing act of the Ti 
oud, bat now crest-fallen, Wolsey. ° 
Mr. Cope ‘as as the text of 
tion the accdéunt’of thé catdinal’s 


hakspere, in “ Henry VITI.,” has put into: 


of Griffith, one of the most pathetic: 
be found in che whole range of our g 
writings :— : 


“ After the stout Earl Northumberland . 


‘Arrested him at York, and Wrought him forwas@’” 
tainted) to his.answer, “ 


(As a man 
He fell sick s' 


* « ae ea 
° oat? . 
At last, with easy roads, he camé to 
J in the abbey ; wheré the rev 
With all his convent, 
To whom he gaye these — . 
An old man, broken with the storms of 
to his weary bonés 
Give him a littie earth for 


among ye} 
charity!’ » 6! 
to bed: whe: iy his 
So went to bed: where qacery bi eka 


About the hour of eight (which he-himeelf . ~~ 


be his Jasg), full 
tations, tears, 1 
He gave:his henoufs tothe worl@ 


His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peaca.” 7 
The interest of the picture centres, as it’ Sol 
canis. desi jon ‘is 


do, in the dying col 
fulfilment of the prophecy he had hime 
the language of the poet, bat a short i 
viously :— a 
“ hest of all 
A oa that fall idiom of ty @)OAFs 
I haste now to my 


Like a bright exhalation n 
And ne man see me more. 


The head of Wolsey is «fine study: the of 


ind ; the ~ 
abbot, and we may fancy we hear the %B 
proceeding from his lips— 


Give me a little earth for chasity 5" 5. 
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BY G. WALTER THORNBURY, 


” 
avruor or “ ART AND NATUR® AT HOME AND ABROAD, ETC. 


No. 3.—Tue Purum or Watrkav. 


SCENE I. 
Recs or TERROR. 
$ Pam ty ge ee ie Beavsean 
et nck mecian, July, 1794. Morning. 

Annette. And Ro ierre, what did he want? 
The weasel! how = dressed, Jean? 

Beaujean (at his easel, setting his palette). 
Hush! my dear. 

Annette. And what did he send for you for, 
at that hour in the morning? I am sure that 
wretch’s knock at the door frightened me half 
out of my wits. : : 

Beaujean. Well, my rose in sunshine, you 
shall have it all from the beginning to the end; 
but just poach those eggs, and froth that choco- 
late, while I talk. 

Annette. For mercy’s sake go on, dear Jean, 
I am so impatient. 

Beaujean. And, like all impatient people, you 
keep interrupting me to make me s faster ! 
just as a man saws at his horse’s bridle to 


“Go, Simon, to Mademoiselle Eleonore, and 
tell her, with my love, that to-night, if she is 
willing, I will conduct her to hear Lina, at the 
Theatre —_ ;” handing him a list of 
names, marked through with red lines, to take 
to the governor of the prison of the Luxem- 
bourg. He then turned to me, and said, 
“MM. Beaujean, since I first met you, o 
Sunday, in the woods of Versailles, sletchine, 
—and I and the four ladies who were with me 
sat round as you drew, gathering wood straw- 
berries and wild flowers,—I have regarded you 
with attachment. I would save you from the 
fate of the wicked men for whom the untiring 
axe of Liberty works day and night. 

Annette. Wretch! Let us fly, Jean! 

a I stammered some thanks. He 
then added, drawing a paper from under his 
book, “ You were yesterday, M. Beaujean, at 
three o’clock, in the Garden Egalité ?”—I said, 


fountain, you met a man in a striped red and 
white waistcoat, with a large stick ?’—I bowed 
assent.—“ You went together to No. 3, in the 


he said, “is the test enemy the Republic 
has; he is the false god of the multitudes, 
that ” Here he stopped. 

Annette. And did you answer nothing ?—you, 
the enthusiast of Art, who move in a quiet 
world, so far from intrigues and this terrible 








quicken his speed. Hear, my lily in June. 

Annette. Go on, you tiresome creature, or 
I'll keep you waiting for your breakfast. 

Beaujean. Well, 1 followed the wooden- 
legged man, who brought the letter this morn- | 
ing, to a cabinet-maker’s, No. 376, Rue St. 
Honoré, opposite the Church of the Assump- 
tion, where the saviour of France— 

Annetle. Saviour !|—butcher ! 

Beuujean. Annette, Annette!—I passed into 
a = courtyard, surrounded by timber sheds, 
where you heard the saw biting, the plane shav- 
ing, and the hammer rapping. I went up a 
rickety staircase to a garret opening on to the 
court,.and there I found M. Robespierre,— 
quietly reading a volume of Rousseau; the 
book half in sunshine half in shadow, and a 
white butterfly fluttering round a bunch of 
red roses that crept in at the window. 

Annette. Tf the wretch lives long, every 
flower in France will soon be red; for the 
earth is soaked with blood! 

_Beaujeen. You know the great man’s face ; 
his tight receding forehead, sharp thin nose, 
close lips, keen eyes, arched brow, and full, 
firm chin ? 

Annette. Know, yes! have not I trembled 
at the ape-monster a hundred times, when he 
came to see us ? 

Beaujean. There he sat, the ruler of France, 
the terror of the aristocrats,—his throne, a plain 
straw bottomed chair: he wore his bright blue 
tight-buttoned coat, his white waistcoat, his 
yellow breeches, broad tri-coloured sash ; his 
neat hand as— 

Annette. Crimson ! 

Beaujean. No; thin and small, emerging 
from its delicate white ruffle, white as the huge 
mass of cravat he wore ;—rested on the head 
of his great mastiff, Brount. No artizan could 

ave lived in a humbler room than that little 
study, with its deal table, four chairs, and 
plain bed, hung with white and blue damask, 
its simple flowers, and shelves. But for the 
silver buckles in his shoes, his nosegay, and 
the plumed hat and sword that hung Bom a 
nail in the wall, it might have been Duplay, 
the cabinet-maker himself, of No. 376, Rue 
St. Honoré, that I stood before. 
Pe geome get Jean ! rg on. What did 
€i rat attorney, who n 
— France, say Pa gui. pire 
eaujean. Ue first called the wooden-| d 
man, who I found was his secretary, snd onid, 





butchery that nothing stops. 

Beaujean. 1 did, angel of mine: I told 
M. Robespierre, with the clear eye and truth- 
ful brow of an innocent man, hat I did not 
know the citizen 

Annette. Citizen! how quick you have learnt 
the new jargon. 

Beaujean. That we talked only upon 
indifferent subjects ; that we separated without 
knowing even each other’s names. He replied, 
“TI believe you, M. Beaujean; no man who 
ever lied spoke as you do now. But, my 
friend,” he said, “as our informers have their 
suspicions of you, and as your name has even 
been mentioned at the Committee of Public 
Safety, I wish you, as a precaution, to dine 
with me to-day at M. Charenton’s, where I 
have arranged a seat for you, and where you 
must announce publicly your intention, throu 
conversations of mine, of renouncing t 
frivolous Art of your master Watteau, and of 
painting henceforward heroic Grecian pictures, 
—such as M. David has produced with such 
glory to himself, and such benefit to the cause 
of the Revolution.” 

Annette. You, Jean? give up your dearest 
Art—your innocent open-air revels—graceful 
Boccaccio fancies! Of course you = 
your inability to change old, deep-rooted ideas, 
and bowed yourself out. 

Beaujean. No, headstrong wife of mine, 1 
did nothin of the kind. I asked M. Robes- 

ierre the hour of dinner, and thanked him for 
is advice. : 

Annette. And you give up the ideal of a life 
in half an hour, because a blood-stained lawyer 
advises !— 

Beaujean. As to change, I shall see; but 
wearing a toga for a night or two’s masquerade, 
does not necessarily, my rose, imply a t 
abandonment of modern dress. ‘Trust me to 
trick this M. Robespierre. In the meanwhile 
to work, dearest, for I must leave off to dress 
at five, and it will take me a ge half hour. 
Mix me some blue, dear, for this our gay lady 

laying the lute, in the Féte Champétre, that 
| have sketched in for my suspected friend that 








I met in the Egalité Gardens,—he told me he | pie 


liked blue; and some white, and cream colour 
for the Pierrot, who . — the — here 
the lady in the Rose Du sacque. “Abov 

all things,” said my den taal with the large 
stick, “it must be gay; I myself like opera- 


* Yes.”—* At the third tree from the second 


Rue de Belle Perle.”—* Yes.”—* This man,” | 





tes, that our Revolution frightened away 
y the first gleam of the axe.” 


Annette. And to give up all this sunny life 
of the old palace slopes, for those bronze men 
of M. David! 

Beaujean, Nay, nay, Annette! you know M. 
David has force, transparency, and fine draw- 
ing. He has dignity, severe taste, and keeping. 

Annette. Yes; ease, nature, and tenderness 
of colour. 

Beaujean. Now you go too far: M. David 
| has no sense of colour. 
| Annette. Depth, tenderness, and more airy 
| grace than Greuze or Watteau. 
| Beaujean. Tenderness! what, the man who 
painted the loathsome horrors of the Plague, 
and the harlot Tullia driving exultingly over 
| the dead body of her father! David, whose 
figures are statues; David, whose lights are 
cold, and whose shadows are opaque ; who 
cannot compose, w 

Annette (breaks out laughing, and flings her 
arms round the painter's neck). There, take 
breath, my dear husband! I knew I would soon 
make you throw off your new master David, 
indeed! Look, is this the right blue? Kee 
— praise of David for to-night; I won't 
isten to it, I tell you. I am a rebel, and 
all for Absalom. 





SCENE II. 


The Dining Room at M. Cuanenron's. Dinner-table laid 
Jor thirteen. M. Rowesrienne in the place of honour, 
conspicuous with his bine coat and immense nosegay. 
Guests, except Rovesrienne, are standing waiting, their 
eyes turning frequently to the door, their hands on the 
backs of their chairs. M. Beavsuan, with his back turned 
to the door, is intent on a picture of Wartmav's on the 
opposite wall, 


Charenton. We wait ouly for os Danton. 

Robespierre (frowning). You have never met 
Danton, M. A arma think ? 

Beaujean (turning to reply, then resuming 
his critical study of the picture). Never, M. 
Robespierre—never. 

[ Footman flings open the door and announces 
M. Danton. 

Danton. 1 am sure M. Charenton and these 
gentleman will pardon my delay, when I tell 
them that business of the Jacobite Club has 


kept me. vem” Te « 
Robespierre (sarcastically). ‘hat !— 
Mountain in labour again ! 


Danton (about to reply angrily, comes face 
to face with M. Beavsean, who looks astonished, 
and falls back). What, my pleasant friend of the 
Egalité Gardens! Do you not recognise the 
stout man with the stick, that talked to you 
for two long hours yesterday, about statues and 
Apelles, and the different blunders of antiquity? 

Beaujean (hesitating). 1 think,—monsieur,— 
you have mistaken me—for some chance 

intance. ; 

Danton. Not 1! Did I not give you an 
order for a Féte Champétre picture, with a 
special arrangement of colours, that we dis- 
cussed at length ? 

Beaujean. | do remember meeting a gentle- 
man, and some such conversation. —_ 

Robespierre (ctaray, looking suspiciously at 
Beavsean). It is unfortunate, my dear Danton, 
for you then, that M. Beaujean will not be able 


otal | to execute the order for that — little 


Siren retreat of yours at Sevres. He has just, 
he tells me, relinquished the meretricious follies 
of fan-painting Watteau, and has become a 
warm adherent of the school of the great 
inter of les Horaces. 
M Chaventen. Allow me to have the — of 
helping you to some more soup, M. Robes- 
ierre ? 
Kobespierre. Not a drop, M. Charenton— 
many thanks. People have dared to accuse 
M. Beaujean, as they do greater men (looking at 
4 of treasonable villamies, Now, this 
retraction, citizen, shows that he is a true 
republican. Would we had the old cynic’s 





nature, and the butterfly life of the old fétes 
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lantern, to read the hearts of other suspected 
men as clearly ! 

Charenton (alarmed for fear of a quarrel). 
Allow me to take a glass of wine with you, M. 
Danton. We are thirteen at table! I asked 
that number, wishing to show I despised the 

nds of the old superstition, that we threw 
off with the incubus of monarchy. 

Danton. All the worse for one of us. Iam 
not one of those who pretend to disbelieve 
the instincts of my nature. And so, mon- 
sieur (o Beavsean), ne have renounced all 
that gay, open-air school you spoke of so 
warmly to me, and embraced the hard, rigid, life- 
less manner—the cold Greek-statue manner— 
that only a few days ago you were so bitter 
on! 

Robespierre. Not bitter, I should think. 
What! the Art that excites our republican 
youth to honourable deeds. 

Danton. Not bitter, perhaps, as M. Robes- 
pierre counts bitterness. My friend here of 
the Egalité Gardens only said that M. David 
mixed powdered brick with the rose colour of 
his flesh; that he had a dull actor’s conception 
of the Greek statues; that his figures were 
bloodless ; that— 

Robespierre. Mercy, M. Danton, on our 
new convert ! Zeal abates in other things than 
Art. I know men who now stuff their ears 
to prevent hearing the death-cart, who once 
would, but for me and other calmer-blooded 
patriots, have paved the streets of Paris with 
innocent men’s heads. 

Charenton. Shall I help you to some Bur- 
gundy, M. Robespierre ? 

Danton (standing up). M. Robespierre, we 
hold between us peace or war—woe be to him 
who first cries “ war!” Iam for peace—I pray 
for it to the great Providence day and night ; 
but I will not sell my head quietly to please 
thirty tyrants! 

Robespierre. Whom do you call tyrant, 
Danton? There is no tyranny where the 
voice of the country rules. 

Danton. Who is ignorant of that one among 
the dictators that thirsts for my blood ? 

Robespierre. You deceive yourself, Danton ; 
the Committee thirsts only for justice, hates 
only bad citizens. But are those good citizens 
who would disarm their country, and lay it at 
the foot of its enemies? and who would set 
themselves up as advocates for mercy merely 
to brand their opponents as murderers ? 

Danton. Is that an allusion ? 


Robespierre. No! an accusation, M. Danton. | late 


Your friends desire my death,—and to slay the 
Republic through me. 

Charenton. Gentlemen—M. Danton, be 
calm! M. Robespierre, restrain—for the love 
of heaven, restrain—your patriotic ardour! 
Let not the enemy hear of the quarrels of the 
twin buttresses of the Republic. 

Robespierre. M. Danton mistakes the wishes 
of the Committee: we desire ardently the 
support of the Mountain. Danton, would I be 
here if I desired your head? would I offer my 
hand when I was planning a murder ? Calumny 
is busy bet ween us, Danton. Beware !— 
by suspecting friends as enemies sometimes 

ey become so. Let us understand each other 
—let us state our views. Is it necessary a 
government should, when danger presses, be 
terrible or not ? 

Danton. \t should be terrible, Robespierre, 
but not implacable. The anger of the people 
should be a movement—your scaffolds are a 
- comet I made them ramparts—you make 
them slaughter-houses. You strike without 

weinoley 
sprerre (sneering). W i 
in the Stembe — “9). ros there selection 
nton. Those massacres cannot be excused 
yet cannot be punished ; they were the results 


of fever—delirium—madness. Your Committee | Greek heroines, French Hecubas and Parisian 


_— 


a ——-— 





of Safety sheds blood drop by drop, as if for 
amusement. Yours is the very voluptuousness 
Say: prick men’s hearts, and then 


of cruelty 
count the a ° as they ooze out. 

Robespierre. There are men who prefer 
ohsleniat butchery. Shall we clear the streets 
with merciful -shot, or burn prisons-full 
at a time ? one innocent man perished ? 
has a single aristocrat died without trial ? 

Danton (laughing bitterly). Innocent! inno- 
cent, indeed, before a Committee that sends 
the cannon-ball to pick out the bad at Lyons 
and at Nantes, for jest! Robespierre, you call 
it crime when men hate you for your cruelty : 
you murder your enemies, and call it justice ! 

Robespierre (colours, rises, and pushes back 
his chair). It is a lie! and the proof is that 
you live! 

[Exit from the room angrily, slamming the 
oo by many of the company, 
M. Cuarenton fussily attempting to 

detain each guest as he leaves. 
Charenton, God bless my soul! these 
men are as dangerous as bomb-shells in a 
house. Why, there are the omelettes to come, 
and the——Now do, gentlemen, resume your 
seats. lf one—I really —M. Danton, let us 
take wine together. Pass the wine, M. Beau- 


ean. 

, Danton. He desires war, and he shall have 
it; but not yet—not yet. How long are we 
to have this cruel t standing at the sluice, 
and choosing his hours and times to swill our 
streets with blood! We must at last put on 
the tourniquet : the patient has bled enough. 

Charenton. Dear me, dear me! I would 
not have had this happen in my house for ten 
thousand louis. It is these things compromise 
aman. Gentlemen, these are times when a 
very slight draught blows a man’s head off. 
There was M. Daubusson, at No. 14, called away 
ouly yesterday; and M. Boissy, the avocat, at 
No. 16, summoned to a better world last week. 
I don’t know what will be the end of it! 

Danton. The death of one man—that will 
end it! 

Charenton. Oh, M. Danton, for merey’s sake 
don’t run on in that way. I have got into hot 
water already, and now you are spicing it with 
treason. Pray sit down to your wine quietly, 
and talk about other things. M. Robespierre 
has been working too hard in the holy cause : 
this is a megrim. I wouldn’t for ten thousand 
louis have had this scene here. I shall be called 
up and uae, I knowI shall. It’s getting 
, and— 

Danton. M. Charenton, I need no hint to 
learn that my presence is superfluous. The 
De Trops are a large family, and I would not 
be of them. These are no times for lukewarm 
friends: an endangered man is never very 
welcome. But first one word with my artist 
friend here of the Egalité Gardens. Is he, too, 
afraid of the enemy—of the blood-leech—of this 
Robespierre—who thirsts for heads as men say 
I have done for money ? 

Beaujean (advancing frankly). 1 do fear ; but 
I’m not afraid of offering my hand to M. Danton, 
though a recent conversation with M. Robes- 
pierre, on his first entrance, made me appear 
reluctant to renew his acquaintance. 

Danton. No apologies, my friend. I see 
that you are a kind-hearted, generous fellow, 
embarrassed by some threats of that incubus 
that now rides France. I can see that you have 
not renounced in heart the style of Watteau, 
for the grim stonyness of M. David. 

Beaujean. 1 have not ~— 

Danton. You have not at all. What! abandon 
our pretty rococo Watteau world, with its fans, 
and high-heeled shoes, and sacques, and lutes, 
Pierrots, Harlequins, and silver leaping foun- 
tains, and clipped hedges, and minuets on the 
turf, for those lifeless, naked warriors, sham 





lover, every second man is 

third’a lutanist. We will take you amin 
Oba at ie, the Capets used to say; and woe 
oe to him who touches you. Now lam of 
vres, to arrange my campaign; for the 
au revoir. Remember my picture. Pradeat 
M. Charenton, and poor fi tened gentlemen, 
good night. [Exit Danton. Breunt omner 


SCENE II, 

Fine gers aoe 
Boy. Mamma, Babet won't let me i 
the door, because I struck a “ey 
the street for saying papa was an aristocrat. 
Wasn’t I right? “He had no right, mamma, 

to say papa was an aristocrat. he? 
Annette. What is that you have hidden in 


great | your frock, Louis? Who gave it you? 


Boy (pulls out of his frock a little toy model 
of a guillotine). Babet bought it ~ to kill 
mice with. She said every one had them. 

Annette (seizes and breaks it). Fie! Louis: 
I will have no such cruel toys. And what 
made you 7 so when Babet brought you in? 

Boy (sobbing). Because the street 
pointed up to the /anterne, and told me that 
if you didn’t take care, you would swing there, 
and that papa’s head would go to make another 
basketful. 

Annette. Wretches! But we are safe under 
M. Robespierre’s care. No villain in Paris 
dare cross our threshold; and now we have 
M. Danton’s promise, we are doubly safe. 
(Knock at the .) Come in. 


Enter M. Cuarenton, who bows to Axnetre, and shakes 
hands with M. Beavsean. 


Charenton (looking at Bravsean’s easel). 
Bon jour, M. Beaujean, I could not resist calling 
upon you, after that unpleasant affair at | 
house the night before last. If sg housat 
louis—but there——The fact is, I felt it a pity 
that our intimacy should not be fostered. (Bav- 
JEAN ows.) And besides (fidgets), to confess 
—there have just been great discussions at the 
Jacobites’ about your sudden change of style in 
Art, and doubts have been expressed of its 
sincerity. I came partly to discover the truth. 
I need not say that one glance at the exquisite 
picture now on your easel at once answers the 
question. eee 

Beaujean (starting up and half drawing his 
onendy. han It — M. Charenton comes 
in the form of as . 

Charenton. Gent y, mon ami, Ihave a dislike , 
to steel; for I never, my dear M. Beaujean, 
drew my sword in my life but I cut my own 
fingers. I come merely as a quiet friend to 


| 














warn you of danger. 
Annette. Danger! 


danger, mains, St. Just 
has been closeted all day with Robespierre— 


blow is aimed. The guillotine is at work 
rr ngtbient Be harder than ever; the people are 
agitated ; the clubs are violent ; the papers ge 
more eee y apr than the cry 

bites’ is still “more heads - 
"eetenctte, But how does this affect my hus- 
d, M. Charenton 

we Much, madame; for M. nerf 
pierre has been heard to say that M. Beaujean 
a mere fickle trimmer, and much to be suspected. t 
When once M. ea Pe has Poy spre 
a man, that man is like a fellow tied ® 
during a storm of lightning—no © 


where he may if va 
‘ean. He will never touch a man 
Prony sg attend the clubs, and lives out of 


en Not to frequent the clubs is sus 
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icious—to frequent them is suspicious ; to 
attend the guillotine is suspicious—to stop 
away is suspicious. Do you know any one who 
has ‘Robespierre’s ear ? : 

Beaujean (firing up.) 1 know one who is 
stronger than Robespierre, who will some day 
grapple with that vampire, and tread him to 
the mire he sprang from ; one who with a wave 
of his hand can call round him ten thousand 
sabres—(ANNETTE smiles and claps her hands); 
who could, if he chose, this very night loose his 
dogs, and tear down this blood-stained tyrant, 
who, like a bad oe is draining France of 
life, and killing her by exhaustion. — 

Charenton. Who is this?—you joke; you 
mean Providence, or Fate, or some abstraction 
of the philosophers ? 

Beaujean. No! I mean Danton. But you 
turn pale. 

Charenton. Doomed, unlucky man! Why 
what cave do you live in, that you have not 
heard that Desmoulins and Danton were last 
night arrested, and sent to the prison of the 
Luxembourg ? 

Beaujean. Great God! 

[Covers his face with his hands. 

Annette. Let us place ourselves in His wise 
hands. 

Charenton. Well, I’m nicely compromising 
myself for a prudent man! I may as well go 
and put my head at once under the guillotine 
to save a trial. Will people call me prudent 
again ever after this? An enemy of Robes- 
pierre, with a royalist wife who talks with 
respect of obsolete Christianity! Oh ’tis all 
over with me! Here, executioner, be quick 
with the job!—How do I put my head ?—Oh 
here—very well. Now then. en I give 
the signal— 

Annette (sternly). Tf we are dangerous, why 
not avoid us ? 

Charenton. Because I like you both, and 
think you an imprudent, right-hearted couple ; 
sane when all the world beside is stark mad. 
Oh, but I had such a fright two streets from 
your door ! 

Beaujean (anxiously). What was it ? 

Charenton. Well, you must know the clubs 
have just made a demonstration to express 
vay with Robespierre in the present 
crisis. They had threatened to attack the 

risons, and massacre Danton; I met them 
ull butt. Loathsome wretches in , with 
blear eyes and hairy chests; a brutal fellow 
with a maniac stare, and a huge red beard 
sweeping down to his waist. 

Beaujean. That is one of our artist models. 
= helped take the Bastille; he leads all these 

ngs. 

Charenton. Then a mob screaming, carryi 
pikes with calves’ hearts stuck on ions 
crowd with red caps, and clubs, and muskets, 
and flags. Amongst them rode frenzied women, 
brandishing sabres; then a train of the ¢ri- 
coteuses and the insulteuses, cursing the aris- 
tocrats ; and then following a troop of children, 
some butchers with crimson arms smoking 
with new blood, dragging a cannon, with a 


- raggin, 
poissarde brandishing a flag riding cross-legged 
on it. Every one seseted something different 


from his fellow. Some wore priests’ robes that 
had been cut and gashed, aa the last man— 
ugh!—bore a woman’s head on a pole, the long 
black hair fluttering round the staff. 

Annette. Devils!’ Does God sleep, or does 
~ only pause before he strikes! Jean, don’t 
ook out; if we are suspected it is dangerous. 
Keep from the window, dear Jean; Louis, go 
up to Babet. Exit Boy. 

Charenton (looks out of window). 1 think I 
yw something: Holy Mother, here they come 
own the street! Mon Diew! Yes, how un- 
fortunate—this way too! The drums beat, 
= & man on horseback, with his lips black 
with powder and a smoking musket in his 


hand, addresses them. move on— 

red caps, torn flags, Prog he all the ioe 
of butchery a ig ny 3 No, they turn; ‘i 
draw up in ranks, to let something pass. 

Annette. Tell us what, M. Charenton. O God, 
would that the monsters would go! What is 
it?—why do you not answer?—why do you 
turn pale ? 

Charenton (in a low voice). It is the death- 
cart passing to the guillotine: this is not their 
usual way; they must have been sent round 
here by the mob for some purpose—to threaten 
and frighten some special aristocrat. It is full 
of nuns in long red garments—poor things! 
Their hair is cut short by the priest long ago, 
as if to prepare them for this dreadful hour. 
The poissardes hoot them, and utter obscene 
cries. Hark, Monsieur and e Beaujean, 
the nuns are singing as if they were calling to the 
angels who hover near. (4 hymn of the church is 
heard rising to the window of the apartment, 
soon drowned by cries of “ Aristocrats & la lan- 
terne,” “Ca ira!” ending finally in a stormy burst 
of the Marseillaise, that with the grinding wheels 
gradually dies away down the next street.) 

[ANNETTE sinks on her knees, and prays for 
the souls of the doomed, as ten successive 
shouts announce the ten falls of the 
guillotine axe. 

Beaujean (to Cuarenton, who is still 
watching eagerly from the window). 

r past ? 

Charenton (keeping back BEavsEan with his 
hand). Not all. 

Beaujean. You jest, my good friend, there is 

er. 

Charenton (anziously.) A little. When the 
mob d away round the corner of the 
street, I noticed two muffled men, with tri- 
coloured sashes, who had been watching our 
windows, quietly withdraw from the of 
the mob, and step into the shadow of the 
a ten doors off on the opposite 
side. 

Beaujean. Well; they sat down, rested, and 
went on. 

Charenton (laying hold of BeavsEay’s arm, 
and dragging him to the window, and pointing). 
No! They are there now. 1 saw just now the sun 
catch the knob of a sword, as the figure moved 
forward, I suppose, in the shadow.—Now I see 
the red and white of the second man’s plume in 
the sun, the blue of it is still in the shade. 
They look this way. A man with a dog turns 
the corner of the street, in the direction of the 
Rue St. Honoré——(¢urns with a face a fixed 
mask of terror, his hands rigid; his mouth 
moves, but he can say nothing. ANNETTE rushes 
to the window.) 

Annette. It is Robespierre!—Devil! I can 
see his nosegay, his white cravat, his blue coat, 
his plumed hat ; the sun glances on his silver 
buckles.—Mother of God!—he points to our 
house, and walks away. The men—the men— 
the——advance—they will be here directly !— 
Hide, dear Jean! M.Charenton—to the roof, 
you must not be found here. 
; ay seer I need - pressin a on Nes | 
fate for mixing myself up with a low painter: 
—I would not i twenty thousand louis—— 
(Runs off.) 

Annette. Hide, dear husband ! 
from his easel, brushes still 


no 


Beaujean (risi 
in his hand). 1 
into God’s hands. I can but die. But for 

ou, Annette, death were not terrible to me, 
earest !—(They embrace.) 

[The butt-end of a musket strikes at the door. A 

hoarse voice cries—“In the name of the 
Committee of Safety.” 


(Two Myrmidons of Rosesriexne enter.) 


Beaujean. Gentlemen, I am’ your prisoner ; 
I know my fate. But one word,—I have 
papers here, in the drawer of my paint-box, 


ill” not hide. I throw myself | P*” 


which I must take with me, to prove my 
innocence,—grant me a moment to look for 
them. (Opens a drawer, takes out a pistol, and 
shoots himself.) Adieu, Annette! we meet 


again! (Dies.) 
[ Annette swoons on the body. 
Myrmidon | (man with beard). This is a bad 
business 


Myrmidon 2. This is how the aristocrats 
_ Mother Guillotine. They are always 
at it. 

Myrmidon \. Two stabbed themselves yester- 
day, in La Force. I wish I had the hangin 
“em, they should have been all strung a am | 


ago. 

Myrmidon 2. Let us read the letter M. 

Robespierre told us to give this dead meat. 

(Reads.)— 
“ M. Beaujean,—You are a weak, but a good 
man. I know all. You will never be a citizen 
fit to brave these dangerous times. Fly at once 
—, On = shown this, the bearers 
will conduct you safely to a carriage waiti 
for you beyond the tr tha at the Chemes 
Elysée’s gate. Do not forget your country 
among strangers.—RoBESPIERRE.” 

Myrmidon 1. Hein! Ventre bleu! Mz. 
Boison, you have made a nice mess of it !— 
Yesterday you let a prisoner go; now you let 
an innocent man blow his brains out. Fire at 
the aristocrat woman, or I will. (Fires). 

Myrmidon 2. Well, well, it is all the better 
for the undertaker. Bring the picture M. David 
told us to——. Come along, or we shall miss 
the second batch at the guillotine,—and they’re 
priests too. Vive la guillotine! (Hreunt 
shouting, “ Allons, enfans dela patrie !—le jour 
de gloire est arrivé!’”) 





ANTIQUE ART.* 





WueEN we speak of the “antiqne” in reference to 
matters of Art, the ellipse means almost exclusively 
Greek Art; and although this application of the 
term may be in some degree an abuse, it is counten- 
anced by strong relations, which are not difficult to 
determine. The works that the Romans have left 
bear an affinity to those of the Greeks, which ranks 
them in so far'a continuation of the uctions of 
the Hellenic sculptors, that no such distinction can 
be drawn between Greek and Roman, as between 
Greek or Roman and any of the so-called barbaric 
styles, as Egyptian, Pheenician, or Assyrian—all of 
which, how marvelously and significantly soever 
they deal with their respective materialities, are 
so wanting in esthetic and even aspirative 
quality, as entirely to exclude them from any cate- 
gory under which the cognate Greek and Roman 
might be On the other hand, the Greeks 
were peculiarly and essentially an artistic people; 
their works were, in the most exalted sense, Art ; and 
these, remaining to us models of a perfection of 
the d ideal which may be imitated but never 
ex —these are designated especially a? 
the term in this application having a conventional 
interpretation which almost su the letter of 
its signification. und it is to iques described 
by epithet—remnants of the glories of the 
““Rhodian ” art—that modern aspiration is indebted 
for those most beautiful examples to which its nearest 
coaches are its most signal successes. 

history of antique Art celebrates also the 
names of men who were as greatly distinguished in 
inting as the most famous sculptors were renowned 
in their de nt. It was not, therefore, in 
sculpture e that the Greeks excelled; their 


inti ore peri cy erlgpeat se, wep 
Diet tee, | wenger et have survived to us 
instances that would have — our admiration of 
Greek painting to a degree equal to our a 
of Greek sculpture ; for the time is now whea 
the prejudices of manner blinded us to their truth, 
which stands fully confessed through a deepening 
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i ity and devotion—that kind of study, indeed, 
naire the Greeks themselves arrived at their 
nat excellence. daar 

Although the museums of Europe are 80 rich in 
antique sculpture, we may reasonably hope that the 
catalogue will yet increase, for each recovery is a 
historical text, in addition to its Art-value. If, how- 
ever, the soil of Italy and Greece were to yield us 
nothing more, there exists an ample sufficiency to 
supply material for a detailed history, and to chasten 
the taste of modern schools. The recovered statues 
and reliefs comprehend some of the precious works of 
the most eminent artists—as of Phidias, Polycletes, 
Praxiteles, Lysippus, and Scopas ; as also copies of 
works of like merit, to which, although ancient 
writers have scarcely made allusion, they stand, 
nevertheless, in close relation with the rare produc- 
tions of the best times. And these extant remains 
do not indicate isolated periods, but they constitute 
a series of originals, showing the progressive deve- 
lopment of the art during a succession of ages ; and 
between these and the classic writings can be 

established such a relation as may effectually serve 
as a basis for a history of Greek Art. 

The origin of Art in Greece is veiled in an 
obscurity which ps will never be satisfactorily 
penetrated, for there exist no authentic accounts of 
the earliest Art impulses. There are certainly many 
allosions in ancient literature, but these are at best 
inferential, not positively statistical ; for not only do 
the writers themselves belong to the latter times 
of the decadence, but the authorities they quote are 
unauthentic. It were, therefore, better to forego 
inguiry relative to this dark period than to put 
forth a baseless theory, since it is admitted that 
there is no material for the construction of a 
veritable history. 

umed connection of old Greek sculpture 
with that of other countries, but especially with 
that of Egypt, has of late years been received as 
conclusive; and so tenacious are the partizans of 
this conclusion, that they ignore all the grounds of 
a contrary ar By these theorists it is held 
that Greece, inhabited by the Pelasgi and other 
barbarians, the forefathers of the Greek nation, had 
scarcely made the first steps in civilization while 
surrounding nations could already show the results 
of centuries of cultivation. Greece, however, was 
easily accessible by sea, and its inhabitants were 
ible of the influences of Art; and it hap- 
pened that their proud neighbours introduced among 
them their arts and their cultivation. The earliest 
Greek cities were built by these immigrants, who 
also set up gods, of whose characteristics the rude 
1 as yet knew nothing; and by these 
foreigners also were names given to the gods, and 
their respective worship, with all the peculiar cere- 
monies, taught and inculcated. Nothing, therefore, 
remained to a nation penetrated with veneration 
for their new theology, and warmly susceptible 
of the influences of Art and Poetry, but to 
embody their deities with all their attributes 
es faithfully as possible. ‘The inquiry, however, as 
to the nation that first stimulated the Greeks be- 
comes very embarrassing, at the time when they 
yielded to the influence of the Cariens, the Thra- 
cians, the Phornicians, and the Egyptians; yet a 
candid consideration of the arts of ail these nations 
must terminate in a conclusion that Egyptian Art 
is the mother of that of each of the other nations. 
Such are the heads on which are based the argu- 
ments of those who advocate the theory that Greek 
Art has an affinity so strong with Egyptian Art, that 
it may be directly referred to it for pareutage. 

But since the acceptation of this theory, a closer 
study of the arts of all mations has established 
fundamental differences which cannot be reconciled. 
The Egyptians were great in stone sculpture, and 
they gave to their works an architectural character. 
Their statues were hewn with the utmost preci- 
sion out of the hardest stones, as granite, syenite, 
and porphyry, and also extensively out of fine- 
grained sandstone, being designed to assist archi- 
tectaral composition. In all sitting figures it may 
be therefore eo that there prevails the most 

repose. e size of these figures was often 
colossal, aud the transport of un ochiadd was an 
extremely difficult problem. The treatment of the 
ae, wae & Consistency prescribed by the hier- 
arehy, the forms being rather geometric than 

Organic, and therefore entirely devoid of all natural 





warmth. But although Egyptian artists worked 
according to certain scales, there were yet observ- 
able deviations according to time and difference of 
district. The sexes are clearly distinguished, but, 
on the other hand, nothing certain has hitherto 
been discovered as to distinction in portraiture, for 
Kgyptian sculptors identified persons by colour, 
dress, varieties of head-dress, and by such adjuncts 
as the heads of animals and wings of birds. The 
animal forms were characterised by more of anima- 
tion than was given to that of man, because, from 
the eariest times, the Egyptians symbolised with all 
forms of animal life. 

Overbeck diligently and ingeniously combats the 
commonly received opinion that the Greeks bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians, and in support of his 
view refers to Miiller’s “ Archzology of Art,” and 
also to Hermans’s studies of Greek artists, and 
proceeds to argue that if Greek sculpture were 
based on the Egyptian, necessarily the fundamental 
principle would appear in Hellenic Art. But there 
exists not in the earliest productions of the latter 
schools any example of the statue as an archi- 
tectaral element, their primitive essays being inde- 
pendent figures entirely distinct in character and 
appropriation from the works of the Egyptians. 
In cases wherein (at periods long subsequent to 
the infancy of sculpture im Greece) the human 
figure becomes an architectural auxiliary—as in the 
Temple of Jupiter at Agrigentum, and in the case 
of the caryatides of the Erectheium, at Athens—the 
adaptation is effected in a manner very different 
from that adopted by the Egyptians, as in the cases 
cited the figure stands in the place of a supporting 
column, while in the temples of the Nile the figure 
does not supply the place of the column, but stands 
as a relieved adjunct to it. 

In treating of the Art of the “‘ Homeric-heroic” 
period, Overbeck contends for the truth of the 
Greek poet’s descriptions. In referruce to the 
question of Homer’s credit, an ancient writer says 
( Pseudo.-Herod Vita Hom. 37), that a poet must 
either invent for himself an ideal world, or draw upon 
the material world around him for his’ poetical figures. 
In reference to this, Overbeck concludes, after consi- 
deration of the subject, that all that Homer describes 
may be received in two distinct senses—the one true, 
the other imaginative. He then proceeds to review 
the different arts whereby the grandiose works in- 
stanced in the verse of Homer were produced, aad 
this leads to a minute description of the shields of 
Achilles and Hercules. 

It was about the eightieth Olympiad that Greek 
Art began to develop its utmost degree of excellence 
at Athensand Argos. Before the advent of Phidias, 
Calamis of Athens, and Phythagoras of Rhegiam, 
distinguished themselves by the advances they made 
on the old styles. Under Phidias all the great 
works of the period of Pericles were carried on, and 
all the artists assembled at Athens were occupied in 
realizing the ideas of the former. He himself worked 
especially at colossal figures composed of ivory and 
gold, one of the most remarkable of which was the 
Pallas Parthenos, twenty-six Greek cubits, or about 
thirty-nine English feet in height. Butthe admiration 
and enthusiasm of the Greeks were still more excited 
by the Olympian Jupiter, another work of Phidias, 
that was regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 

From the time of Phidias Herr Overbeck ex- 
amines thoughtfully the pretensions of succeeding 
schools, and the circles of their influences. We 
have, therefore, a careful consideration of the works 
of Myron and his followers—of Polyclitus, and in 
the second bloom of the art, Scopas, Praxiteles, 
Lysippus, and their schools—the artists of Thebes, 
the Rhodian school, the school of Pergamus, the 
Trallian artists, and others who worked in various 
parts of Greece, and finally, the Roman continuation 
aud the decadence. . 

It would have been a pleasant task to accompany 
so profound a thinker as Overbeck farther in his 
well-grounded deductions on a subject so interesting 
as Antique Art. Many of his views and conclusions 
are new, because nobody has entered on the subject 
with such energy and such an amount of convertible 
knowledge; yet while we read, we cannot help in 
some degree marvelling, after all Herr Overbeck 
has done in Christian Art, that Classic Art should be 
the subject to which he devotes himself with an 
earnestness that leaves nothing to be done here- 
after in the shape of a history of Antique Art. 


the purpose of vaunting the Wealth of the possessor 


where we would desire to see lightuess of form and 


1s certainly 
sity for teaching the young mind certain tres 4 
which are Nature’s own, and therefore pay 
it shall be guided in the direct appreciation of things, 
and by which guidance it shall be enabled to avoid 
false display, and be led to the admiration of pure 
and always unpretending elegance. Our attention 
has often been directed to one branch of Art-manu- 
facture, in which, from the expensive character of the 
objects, we should expect to find a display of artistic 
excellence—we allude to the manufacture of jewel. 
lery. Jewellery, really good and in pure taste, is a 
new thing in England, and the large majority of 
purchasers select those articles which make the 
greatest amount of show. The contrast between the 
bijouterie of our neighbours and our own is 
striking. We find, for example, in Paris the finest 
works of Art executed on the true stone cameo— 
the Calcedonic stones—and these elegantly mounted ; 
whilst we have in London a wide-spread display of 
the common shell cameos; and their settings 
such that it is clear the workman's aim has been 
to make his gold seem to be as massive as possible : 
hence everything like taste is di 
But those “shams” A gd the pees 
workman are both interested in producing those 
things which find a ready sale. 

A question which naturally arises is, why 
the French nation patronize Art to a higher 
than the English? It cannot be that is 
refinement—indeed, we are proud enough 
country to believe that there is a standard 
refinement to be found in good society 
country which is not reached by any 
population of France. It is not, therefore, to 
cause that we can refer the production of more 
artistic works on the Continent. We believe it is, 
that in England the capitalist has the ascendancy, 
and by mechanical appliances is enabled — 
cheaply those things which minister to un- 
trained taste of the public ; whereas in France 
artist holds a superior position, and as it has 
found necessary to train the workman in @ 
ledge of Art, to produce with effect the designs of 
the artist, the result has been—especially in jewel- 
lery—the production of articles in every respect 
superior to our own. We believe, however, 
we perceive the dawn of a brighter day. Oar 
attention has a directed to the works of 
some of our best jewellers, an 
many of these our remarks do not apply. We - 
been more especially with some of 
works of Mr. Green, of 82, Strand ; his 
are exquisitely beautiful in themselves, sud 
gold work in which they are set exhibits 
elegance. The works of a skilled designer 
been produced by a skilful Art-manafacturer. 
Green has been devoting much 
setting of antique and modern 
been obtaining the best specumens of the rs 
and giving them frames whieh are adapted 
He informs us that he finds workmen m 44 4 
who can do anything; that what we yore 
designers, or a set of workmen who should 
themselves erg] in ety age = 
Green is certainly doing w 

of this desideratum. 
and he places i : 
most elegant forms; and corteinly to 
in securing their reproduction i 
metal, Gold, with the best possible eset | = 
wish him every success in a : 
troduce @ taste in : 
adornments, Pn which we should find the 
examples of this class of Art. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. XLVI.—IIENRY JUTSUM. 


PINIONS, or perhaps we should rather say, tastes, 
differ upon the subject of what constitutes pic- 
turesque beauty; the conclusion at which we all 
arrive results from one cause—the faculty of 
perception and of appreciation in each indi- 
vidual ; for it is searcely possible to define the 
pieturesque in landscape by any determinate 
rules or abstract propositions. All nature is 
beautiful, but every mind is not capable of 
seeing and analysing her beauties,—though, it 
may be, of enjoying them,—and, therefore, can- 
not comprehend them ; just as certain chords of 
music, which are sweet to the ear of one listener, 
heedlessly or inharmoniously on the ear of another. 
One man sees much to admire in a hedgerow, and another in 
a forest; oue in a vast extent of level plain, chequered with 
light of sun and shade of cloud, and another in the cavernous 
’°'- glen into which the sunbeams rarely penetrate; one in a range of 

) Alpine mountains, whose peaks are covered with eternal snows— 
another in the fertile meadows, enamelled with the golden king-cup ; 

one in the peasant’s cottage, over whose whitened walls the red rose 

and fragrant honeysuckle climb and mingle—another in the ruined castle, 
hoary with age, and tinted with the hues of moss and lichens; one in the 
® willowy brook that turns a mill,” and another in the broad expanse of ocean, 
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| restless, upheaving, and suggestive of terror and death. It is necessary, how- 
ever, in forming an accurate opinion of an object, or series of objects, that the 
mind be ye: impressed with its distinctive character ; but it does not always 
happen—indeed, the contrary is often the case—that the mind actually re- 
ceives what the eye looks upon. Locke, in his “ Essay on the Understanding,” 
remarks :—“ This is certain, that whatever alterations are made in the body, if 
they reach not the mind, whatever impressions are made on the outward parts, 
if they are not taken notice of within, there is no perception. Fire may burn 
our bodies with no other effect than it does a billet, ualess the motion be con- 
tinued to the brain, and there the sense of heat, or idea of pain, be produced in 
the mind, wherein consists actual perception. How often may a man observe 
in himself, that whilst his mind is intently employed in the contemplation of 
some subjects, and curiously surveying some ideas that are there, it takes wo 
notice of impressions of sounding bodies made upon the organ of hearing, with 
the same attention that uses to be for the mt sa bn the ideas of sound. A 
sufficient impulse there may be on the organ, but, it not reaching the observa- 
tion of the mind, there follows no perception, and though the motion that uses 
to prodace the idea of sound be made in the ear, yet no sound is heard.” 
Now, if this be true with regard to the faculty of hearing, it is equally, indeed, 
even more so, with regard to the faculty of sight. Most of us, it may be 
presumed, know what it is to have the eyes fixed on an object without seeing 
it, simply because the miud is otherwise occupied, and, therefore, receives uo 
impression of what meets the vision; and even where an impression is made, 
the effect is frequently not fe/t, from the absence of scasibility to the power 
possessed by the object of conferring pleasure or pain, or any other sensation. 
We have often remarked this in persons standing before a piece of sculpture ; 
it has no colour to attract the eye, no combination of rich and brilliant tints, 
like those in a picture, to dazzle and charm: perhaps, too, it tells no story, 
conveys no idea to an unimaginative mind, makes no stirring appeal to the 
passions ; its excellence lies in beauty of form, graceful attitude, and symmetrical 
proportions, qualities which are lost on some minds, or are incomprehensible 
to them, and hence the work is regarded as little more than a piece of highly- 





polished marble, sculptured into the likeness ot a haman fizure, but totally | 
— of calling up one sympathising emotion, or a single ennobling | 
ought. A similar deaduess of feeling towards other objects that may be 
really designated picturesque is not uncommon. We once overheard a lady | 
apottulating with an artist, who was sketching, on the beach at Brighton, the | 
ull of a large old fishing-smack which time and the sea had richly tinted, in | 
Preference to a gaily-painted yacht that was at anchor close by; she was | 
astonished at his want of taste;” the yacht was more picturesque, in her | 
eyes, than the weather-beaten boat of the fisherman. Here was an example, | 
ws absolute blindness of perception, but of perverted faculties. 
an s this absence of sensibility limited to the contemplation of Art; | 
vo are those on whom the most glorious works of Nature make no vivid or 
a a eg who stand upon the topmost height of the mountain-range 
ing ¢3 € night mists are rising from off the plains, or the western sun is throw- 
red sigantic shadows across them ; who dive into the depths of the forest whose 
ering trees form a lengthened aisle of clustering branches, and yet find 
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(J. and G. P. Nicholis, 


nothing to love, nothing to admire in the living beauty of the one or the quiet 
grandeur of the other: no lesson of devotion is taught, no spark of veneration 
is kindled, by such scenes as these ; Nature is only a blank puge to some minds, 
or if she discourses eloqueutly, her language is unheard. : d 
All artists have, or are empne to ay sense of the oe papa Sor 
vour to embody in their works ; but this sense is seen to vary « ch in 
Soak does in af other class of individuals; each has his own idea of the 
picturesque, and strives to define it by his pencil. One finds it in the moor 
and the mountain, another in the meadows and the hamlet ; one in the rocky 
shore and the ocean, and another in the domestic and ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of old towns and cities; one almost seems to live among the works of 
Nature, and another among those which man has raised ; one amid objects 
that are fresh and living, another amid those whereon Time hath set his 
“ effacing finger.” And though each may not be insensible to the beauties 
which another sees, they are not of a character to win him from those he is 
more alive to, or to which his own feelings incline him: artists rarely step 
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ay ag the track they have been accustomed to mark out for themselves and = pyre wt val - 9 tgs his own, accordingly he in 1en9 
to follow. - James , tow fi riba se » 
The picturesque beauty in which Mr. Jutsum’s eye and imagination delight nase of the knowledge he has acquired ts ee himself indebted for 
he finds in the richly-wooded districts of England, and, as some of his pictures | cherishes. Our first recollection of the works of Mr ged he affectionately 
remind us, in the mountainous regions of Scotland. The story of his life is | with a picture exhibited at the British Institution S tere bad 
briefly told, for bis career has been little else than one of patient study and of | “A Lock on the Medway,” and was painted with so much 3 It Was entitled 
diligent, unobtrusive labour. He was born in London, in 1816, and at an nature as led us to bes for the artist no small re sae ede and truth of 
early age was sent to school in Devonshire, a circumstance to which he attri- | in the possession of Mr. Unwin, of Sheffield. It ies n hp ope It is now 
butes, in a great measure, his love of that especial class of landscape scenery remark here, that though the majority of his works red * 8 out ope to 
delineated in the majority of his works. Evidencing a decided inclination Royal Academy, his most important pictures have been here at the 
towards Art, he acquired the rudiments of drawing : having accomplished this, | Institution ; but since 1840 he has never omitted to contribate a the British 
he repaired to the woods and fields, and to whatever other spots that might | Perhaps his attachment to the latter place of exhibition has arise Arce: galleries. 
serve the purpose of studying from nature, Kensington Gardens being a | having almost invariably been well hung there,—a y fal sro bi works 
favourite resort with him, his “Academy,” as we have heard him say, for | a young painter to give it his allegiance. ery powerful inducement for 
there he passed much of his time, especially in the spring and early summer | In 1843 Mr. Jutsum was elected a member of the New Water-Colour Soci 
months, in making outline drawings and studies of the trees which adorn them. | but withdrew from the Society in 1847, in order to devote hi - ’ 
His first publicly exhibited picture, “‘ Exeter, from the river—Evening,” was | exclusively to oil-painting: we will now take a retrospective hae — 
hung at Somerset House, in 1836, the last year in which the a of | of these works. & at a few 
the Royal Academy took place in that edifice ; in 1838 he exhibited in Trafalgar “Tintern Abbey— Evening,” exhibited at ¢ ; ; 
Sean? Coast Scene, Shanklin —Noon,” and a “ Sketch of a Lady in Fancy | with a sweetness that can ames be meebo toot 
Costume ;” in 1839 he contributed two landscapes and a “ Sketch of a Lady in | of the picture is painted with a full, free pencil, and, on the left, the fore 
Oriental Costume,” the only figure subjects, so far as we recollect, he has painted. | ground is lighted into a rich, warm colour. “ An English Giana 4 
Though he had thus made his appearance before the public as an artist, Kenilworth,” exhibited at the same time, formed a worthy compani aa 
Mr. Jutsum still felt it essential to seek the advice and instruction of some other. A “ Landscape,” in the Academy the following year, shows @ scene 
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Engraved by ) A COTTAGE HOME IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 





of moorland country, diversified by hill and dale, through which winds a small | careless, execution. The other, “ Waiting for the Squire,” represents « lad 
river: the foreground is luxuriant with blooming heather and ferns, and the | with a shooting pony and dogs, waiting the arrival of his master at the _ 
sky and distance are painted with a rare display of knowledge and with fine | skirts of a park, probably, for a portion of a mansion is discernible in 
feeling. “A Woodland Solitude,” showing the rocky bed of a small stream | distance. The trees in this work are perfectly true to nature; we. se ot light 
overhung with trees, aud “The River Nidd, Knaresborough, Yorkshire,” a | depths of their foliage, tracing its various divisions ia the gradations 
er nay Somewhat similar in character, both exhibited at the British | and shade, which are admirably managed. A subject of 4 kindred of Sep- 
“ tution in 1845, are subjects of a peculiarly picturesque nature, and hung in the same gallery the following year, it was called “The First ’ 
— a rich foliage pencilling which characterises the works of this artist. | tember ;” while another autumnal incident hang in the adjoining =, 
ae leasaunce in the Olden Time,” one of three pictures in the Royal | this had the title of “ A Village Holiday—Nutting : both of peo ng,” one 
silo te dhe, (846, is an interesting example of a kind of subject always agree- | pictures are rich in colour. “ An Autumn Evening—Gleaners ot P 
rooney! Ries t of an Englishman—an ancient Elizabethan gateway, or clock | of three contributions to the Royal Academy that year, — the “ Rabbit 
pra tee ing toa garden adorned with terraces and noble trees, the domain of | from the list of this artist’s most notable works ; neither — for 
ken m4 pawns, whose family and guests, in costumes of days long passed, | Warren,” exhibited at the British Institution in 1849, 8 wor i 
British Tea “ and avenues: this is a very carefully painted work. In the | truth of nature and delicate handling, especially in the pean og § ost tempted 
higher class a ion the following year Mr. Jutsum had two pictures of a| There are few anglers accustomed to “ throw a fly’ —we are hs laudatory of 
poet each Sempositions than any other he had previously exhibited; the | to turn aside from our task of criticism to write a few paragrapi ©) i og 
camiebel wh v3 Lowery in Buckhurst Wood,” is large, onl portrays a close | this description of fishing, compared with which all others are sadadt  West- 
trees, principall —s be designated as forest scenery, for the standing | enjoyment —who would not appreciate the excellence of Mr. ie malgréthe 
labourer has lard on the eres . noble growth, and those which the axe of the | moreland Trout Stream,” and long for a day’s sport eee labour, 
n many dienes enh are sturdy trunks with huge limbs, that must | fish generally taken in these mountain-streams require th W ales we have 
picture is distinguished f Se ere they attained so considerable a girth: | often much skill, to land safely: in the streams of Nort f wbich was y 
or breadth and massing, and by its free, but not | tured twenty and thirty brace of trout in a day, the largest 0 
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VISITS TO ART-MANUFACTORIES. 


No. &—THE PAPIER-MACHE WORKS OF MR. 
BIELEFELD, AND THE WORKS OF THE 
FIBROUS SLAB COMPANY. 


Wirutn the entire circle of English worthies, there 
is not to be found another man possessing the same 

of mind, united with powers of minute 
observation, as Robert Boyle. There was a remark- 
able far-seeingness about him, and, although we find 
numerous matters treated seriously by Boyle, at 
which we are now disposed to smile, yet, it must be 
remembered, that he was born in an age which was 
yet surrounded by the dark and fantastic clouds of 
superstition. There was no one question of too 
yast a character for his speculative mind; there 
was no one subject too familiar for his eager 
curiosity. We are led to these remarks from read- 
ing the very apt quotation from Boyle’s Essay “ Of 
Man’s Great Ignorance of the Use of Natural 
Things,” which the proprietor of the papier-miché 
works has attached to his pattern-book. This fine 
old philosopher says :— 

“Though paper be one of the commonest bodies 
that we use, there are very few that imagine it is fit 
to be employed other ways than in writing and 
printing, or wrapping up of other things, or about 
some such obvious piece of service ; withont dream- 
ing that frames of pictures, and divers fine pieces of 
embossed work, with other curious moveables, may, 
as trial has informed us, be made of it.” 

The origin of the manufacture of articles for use 
or ornament from paper is uot very clearly made 
out ; we are naturally led to believe, from the name, 
that the French must have introduced it. We find, 
however, a French writer ascribing to the English 
the merit of producing paper ornaments. In an 
article in the “ Encyclopédie Méthodique,” entitled, 
“Sur Art de Monlage,” we find the following 
words :—“ Les Anglois font en carton les ornamens 
des plafonds que nous faison en platre: ils sont plus 
durables; se détachment difficilement, on s’ils se 
détachent, le danger est nul et la reparation est peu 
dispendieuse.” 

The writer clearly understood the peculiarities of 
the material of which he wrote, and in those few 
words he points out many of the more valuable 
properties of papier-m&ché ornaments. 

Papier-mAche is of several varieties, but these 
seem resolvable into two well-marked distinctions. 
For some works, all that is necessary appears to be 
the cementing together of sheets of ordinary paper, 
in @ manner similar to that employed in the manu- 
facture of cards, described in our visit to De la Rue 
and Co.’s Manufactory. Layer upon layer of paper 
is pasted together, until the required thickness is 
obtained, and then the sheet is subjected to great 
pressure. In some cases the pasted papers are 
pressed into moulds, and thus, at once, and at the 
same time as they are condensed, they receive the 
required form ; in others, the prepared papier-m4ché 
is shaped after it has been manufactured. Anvther 
variety is that made from paper pulp, which is 
formed into hard sheets, or moulded at once into 
the required designs. 

It is not of much moment that we should, in the 
present article, attempt to trace the history of this 
Art-manufacture. The patentee of the processes 
we are about to describe, thus speaks of the intro- 
duction of paper ornaments for architectural decora- 
tion, Premising that the decorations in high relief, 
which are still to be found in the mansions of the 
seventeenth, and the beginning of the eighteenth, 
century, were generally worked, or rather modelled, 
by hand, upon the stucco in its place, whilst still in 
& soft and plastic state, the writer proceeds :— 


“As this work had to be done on the spot, and | 


with much rapidity of execution, in order to prevent 
the stucco from setting, before it had acquired the 
intended form, the art was somewhat difficult ; the 
workman had to design almost as he worked; 
therefore, to do it well, it was necessary that he 
should have some acquirements and qualities as an 
artist. This circumstance, of course, tended very 
much to limit the number of workmen, and their 
ad became proportionally large. It was no unna- 
ural consequence that artizans thus circumstanced 
anne & consequence that belonged not to their 
umble rank in life ; it is said that they might have 

nm seen coming to their work girt with swords, 


— meses 9. 


Such a state of things was, as may be conceived, 
attended with many inconveniences to their em- 
ployers; it was scarcely possible to preserve that 
subordination so essentially necessary in carrying 
on the business of a builder, and ultimately the 
workers in stucco, laying aside all restraint, com- 
bined together to extort from their employers a 
most inordinate rate of wages. It would be super- 
fluous here to detail all the circumstances that 
followed ; it is sufficient to state that, as might 
have been anticipated, the total ruin of their art 
was the final result of these delusive efforts to 
promote their individual interests, 

“Contrivances were resorted to by the masters, 
which soon supplanted the old mode of working in 
stueco. The art of moulding and casting in plaster, 
as previously practised in France, was generally 
introduced, and the art of preparing the pulp of 
paper became improved and extended, so as ulti- 
mately to render practicable the adoption of papier- 
m4ché in the formation of architectural decorations. 
Thus at last was extinguished the original mode of 
producing stucco ornaments, and there probably 
has not been for many years a single individual in 
England accustomed to that business. 

“The superior cheapness of the process of casting 
in plaster brought it into almost universal use ; for, 
although in the course of the last century an 
immense trade was carried on in the manufacture 
of architectural and other ornaments of papier- 
m&ché, yet the poverty of taste they generally 
displayed, and the imperfection of machinery at 
that time, which prevented this material from 
coping with plaster in respect to price, ultimately 
caused its disuse. The manufacturers of papier- 
m&ché at that period do not seem to have been 
aware of the great improvements of which every 
process of their art proves now to have been sus- 
ceptible.” Wilton, the father of the Royal Academi- 
cian and sculptor, was one of the chief manufac- 
turers; his manufactory was in Edward Street, 
Cavendish Square, and many of the decorations of 
the older mansions of the metropolis were the pro- 
ductions of Wilton. 

“A most mischievous effect, however,was produced 
in the art of decorative designing by this change in 
the mode of execution. All the deep undercuttings 
and bold shadows which marked the style of design 
in the age of Queen Anne, became impracticable 
when ornaments were to be cast. A meagre, tame, 
petite manner ensued almost of necessity, until, by 
the end of the last century, the art of designing 
architectural ornament had fallen into a deplorable 
state of imbecility. 

“ The subsequent introduction of Greek ornament 
formed a new era: the limited capabilities of 
plaster-casting became then less inconvenient, for 
the broad, flat character of the Greek style was 


manner of designing continued to prevail generally 
up to the present day, it is probable that no material 
change would have taken place in the manufacture 
of ornament. But great fluctuations have occurred 





| in the public taste: the pure and elegant simplicity 


| of Greek ornament is in its nature appreciable only 
by the more highly cultivated tastes; the geverality 
of persons do not understand its merits; therefore, 
after the stimulus of novelty had ceased to operate, 
| fashion soon led the public favour into other chan- 

nels, The bold originality of the Gothic school, the 

gorgeous aud meretricious richness of the Flemish 
' and French schools, the picturesque and fantastic 
| forms of the Elizabethan style, soon found many 
admirers ; and it is this great change in the mauner 


important improvements in the manufacture of the 
highly plastic substance called papier-m&ché. Plaster 
| is totally inapplicable to the exact imitation of the 
| bold florid carvings in the above-named styles, whilst 

to carve in wood all these fanciful forms would 

occasion a cost far beyond the means of all ordinary 
| purses. As to the putty-composition, a material 
introduced at the latter end of the last century as a 
substitute for wood-carviug in picture-frames, &c., 
its weight, its brittle, impracticable nature, and the 
difficulties and heavy expenses necessarily incurred 


it applicable to a limited range of purposes. 
many of the fine old ceilings, in deep relief, of the 





and having their wrists adorned with lace ruffles. | 


favourable to the process of casting; and had that | 


of designing ornament that has given ris: to the | 


in its manufacture, as well as in fixing it up, render | 


m the Gentleman's Magazine we \earn that 


Elizabethan era, are of papier-miché. ‘The haad- 
some ceilings in Chesterfield House are also of papier- 
mache. Smith, in his “ Life of Nollekens,” men- 
tions a curiously ornamented ceiling of this material 
in the parlour of No. 41, Leicester Fields, which is 
painted in imitation of parts of the ceiling of White- 
hall Chapel. On the front of a house in the Strand, 
are, says the Gentleman's Magazine, three profiles of 
the three first Georges, which are formed of papier- 
maché. These facts prove the exceeding durability 
of this material. 

Having first examined the great variety of designs 
a by Mr. Bielefeld, and displayed in Wel- 
ington Street North, we proceeded to the manufac- 
tory, at Staines. It is necessary that we state that 
the works at Hall Mills are divided into Mr. Biele- 
feld’s Papier-Miché Works proper, and the larger 
establishment of the Fibrous Sint Company, who are 
working, under Mr. Bielefeld, a patent of a different 
material. In this now quiet corner of Middlesex, once 
gay with the excitement of stage-coach travelling, — 
being on the oe western road, over which flew the 
Quicksilver Mail, the reuowned Subscription Coach, 
and the Defiance, the Telegraph, and many others, 
that still live in our memory,—in this spot, once 
all excitement, but now sileut, save the heavy roll of 
the water-wheel, which is urged by the waters of the 
Colne, stand these especially interesting Art-manu- 
factories. Water-power and steam-power are both 
bound to the task of producing articles for ornament 
and use from fibre. In the establishment devoted 
to the manufacture of architectural ornaments, &c., 
we find mills for grinding and preparing the 
pulp, for combining this fibrous material, so as to 
ensure a firmer and more endurable substance than 
can be obtained from fibre alone, and presses of all 
sizes and of almost all powers, for producing large 
or small ornaments, as they may be required. 

Let the reader reflect for a moment on the infinite 
variety in the style of oraamentation which year 
after year is introduced for merely architectural 
decoration, and then add to this the additional 
number of patterns required for picture-frames, and 
for those of mirrors, with brackets, console legs, and 
yet many other things, and he may have some idea 
of the vast number of metal moulds required to 
meet the demands of this manufactory. The prepa- 
ration of the models from which those moulds are 
cast requires the aid of the artist and of the skilled 
artizan, and is one of those subjects which we may 
shortly treat of, when we visit one of the great 
manufactories of ornamental iron and bronze work. 
The first requisite here, however, is the mould from 
which the papier-mAché ornament is to be produced : 
those used by Mr. Bielefeld are of brass and iron, 
and, we understand, cost more than £20,000. 
These being procured, with presses of a power sufli- 
cient to secure that cohesion of the material which 
is necessary, the whole proceeds with much traa- 

uillity—and the quiet of this establishment is a 
distinguishing mark of its orderly arrangemeut. 

We need scarcely remind our readers that paper- 
pulp is always composed of some vegetable fibre. 
| An immense variety of fibres has been, from time 

to time, brought forward, as capable of being con- 
verted into excellent pulp, but, with a few exceptions, 
they have not been received with favour by the 
manufacturers. Hemp, or flax, and the cottou-fibre, 
are still the materials from which nearly all our 

| paper is manufactured: we do indeed hear of straw- 
| paper, and of paper made from the nettle-fibre, but 
these are rather exceptions than the rule. Every 
| description of flax-fibre, whether hemp, or flax, or 
tow, or codilla, or jute, finds its way into paper; and 
the same may be said of cotton, though it is only for 
some kinds of paper that this can be employed. We 
must not stop to describe the manufacture of paper, 
| but proceed at once with our description of these 
very interesting works for a differeut material. The 

' pulp of any required degree of fineness is prepared. 
or the base of any design there is an advantage as it 
regards strength, and also for economy, in employing 
the cvarser fibres; but for the purpose of ensuring 
the perfect = 47 of the finished surface, the 
| finest fibrous pulp is necessary. The composition, 
| when pre in the mills, is still in a semi-fluid 
condition, and it requires the action of a machine 
| for bringing it into condition resembling dough, 





j 
| 


| or putty. When brought to this state, it is rolled 
ph yn flat sheets of the required thickness, and 
| being cut of the required size, a piece is placed on 
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ould, above which is adjusted the counter- 
2 fitting into the first, and then the whole 
is subjected to the action of the screw-press. 
The first result is not of that character which is 
desired for a finished work, yet it is quite necessary 
for the production of the complete article. The 
moulded papier-m4ché is removed from the mould, 
another sheet of the soft material, much finer than 
the former, is placed on the mould, and the first 
impression is adjusted Lo it, both being covered with 
a cementing material. The moulds being adjusted, 
the arrangement is now submitted to another, and 
yet more powerful, squeeze in the press. This is 
repeated until the requisite thickness and finish are 
roduced ; it is then subjected to a graduated heat, 
ty which it becomes eventually perfect, dry, and 
hard. It can now be submitted to auy process of 
colouring, or, if desired, as is sometimes the case, 
colour can be introduced into the material itself. 
From the papier-m&ché manufactory we passed 
through a counting-house built of the fibrous slab, 
and by a pretty cottage, situated in the centre of a 
neat garden, constructed of the same material, on 
to that division of the works which belongs to the 
Fibrous Slab Company. Here everything is on a 
more gigantic scale, since the result is to be the 
production of slabs 14 feet in length, and 6 feet 
wide, varying in thickness from about the eighth 
of an inch to an inch or more, according to the 
purposes for which the fibrous slab may be re- 
quired. For the preparation of this important 
material, the coarser varieties of fibre are required. 
These are heated, and subjected to much agitation, 
to secure the reduction of the fibre to the proper 
size. This being effected, the pulp is removed, 
and subjected to the action of a desiccating 
apparatus, or centrifugal drying machine. This 
consists mainly of a drum fixed on a vertical axis, 
the periphery of the dram being of wire-gauze ; this 
is enclosed in an outer case of metal. Into this the 
fibrous pulp is placed, and the cover being adjusted, 
the drum is, by its connection with the steam- 
engine, set into rapid revolution. The result of this 
is, that the water is driven by the action of centri- 
fugal force from the fibre, and it can thus in a few 
minutes be obtained of an equal and proper degree 
of dryness, and this without the application of any 
heat. The mass thus obtained may be regarded as a 
very coarse amalgam. It is now placed in vessels 
fitted with revolving arms, or masticators, in which 
it is mixed with the other materials necessary to 
ensure all the ends required in asnbstitute for wood. 
This fibrons pulp is combined with some earthy 
matter to ensure its solidity, and certain chemical 
preparations are introduced for the double purpose 
of preserving it from the attacks of insects, and to 
ensure its incombustibility. The whole, being mixed 
with a cementing size, is well kneaded together, 
steam being supplied to the mass dyring the whole 
of the operation. While this kneading process is 
| going forward, an iron table, running upon a 
| railway, is properly adjusted, and covered with sail- 
| cloth ; this table being so arranged that it passes 
| under an enormons iron roller. The fibrous mix- 
| 
| 
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| ture is removed from the kneading troughs, and is 
laid in @ tolerably uniform mass upon the sail-cloth, 
so as to cover about one half of the table; over this 
is placed again a length of sail-cloth equal to that of 
the entire slab, as before. This being done, the table 
and roller are set in action, and the mass passes 
between them. It is thus sqneezed out to a perfectly 
uniform thickness, and is spread over the whole table. 
The fibrous slab is passed through some three or 
four times, and it is then drawn off upon a frame 
prepared to receive it, fixed upon wheels, by means 
of which it can be removed to the drying ground. 
It should be stated that the slab is now attached to 
the sailcloth. In this state, laths of the length and 
width of the slab being screwed on to its edges, it is 
taken to the open field, and placed in a vertical 
position, supported by cross-pieces temporarily 
nailed to the ends of the frame. The drying pro- 
tess of course varies much with the temperature 
of the weather, the humidity of the atmosphere, and 
other meteorological causes. It does not appear 
desirable that these slabs should dry too quickly, 
and there are many reasons why the process should 
- 7 too prolonged. When the slabs are con- 
sidered to be perfectly dry, they are turned down 
the sail-cloth is stripped away from them, and 
are in drying-rooms, and subjected 
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to 150 degrees of heat to season and harden them. 
By this process is produced a slab of great size, 
and possessing remarkable firmness and strength. 
From the way in which the fibres are knitted 
together, it will be seen how difficult it would 
be to break such a slab, and from its being a 
mass of vegetable fibre, felted together, and all the 
interstitial spaces filled in with mineral matter, 
it is unyielding, under any ordinary circumstances, 
The patentee thus describes the advantages of his 
invention :— 

“The patent wood, or fibrous slab, is a fibrous 
material, combining the properties of wood, and 
adapted, in a superior degree, to almost every pur- 
pose to which the various descriptions of wood 
are applicable. The material is also applicable to 
many purposes for which marble, slate, lath and 
plaster, or internal brick-work, are now used. 

“To render wood available for purposes where the 
ordinary width of boards (9 to 13 inches) is insuf- 
ficient, it is requisite to join two or more boards 
together by what is technically termed ‘ glueing 
up, —an operation involving much labour, expense, 
and loss of time, and attended with all the contin- 


ing, &c., as well as the natural imperfections of 
knots, shakes, &. The patent fibrous material can 
be manufactured in slabs of any required thickuess, 
from § to 1 inch, provided the sizes do not exceed 
14 feet by 6 feet. It is not flammable; it is a 
non-conductor of heat, and is poisonous to vermin. 
The fibrous slab is easily worked, although equal in 
density to the hardest woods; and it can readily be 
adapted, where bending is necessary, to any form 
required by the cabinet-maker or joiner. It may 
be used for circular joiners’ work, spherical, ogee, 
elliptical, and other shapes, and also for the bases 
of veneers for tables, desks, and all other cabinet 
works; and it has the advantage of being always 
ready for immediate use, superseding the expense 
and risk of keeping large stores of seasoned timber 
for cabinet, joiners’, aud carpenters’ works. The 
fibrous slab is applicable for large panels, ceilings, 
floors, and partitions of theatres, assembly and con- 
cert rooms, public halls, government and other 
public offices, hotels, and other houses, warehouses, 
counting-houses, shops, and railway carriages; and 
also for ioterior fittings of ships,—viz., panels, 
bulk-heads, partition of cabins, floors, and ceilings ; 
pod ae ou of being aninflammable will render it 
incaleulably superior to any other material, and its 
being a non-conductor of heat, it is admirably 
adapted, and has already been used, for cross bulk- 
heads between engine and boiler rooms, and coal 
and cargo spaces: it must, therefore, secure a very 
large consumption in ships of every class, and more 
especially in large steam-vessels for passengers. 
Amongst other properties, it is valuable as a coating 
for every description of steam boilers, as jackets for 


| steam cylinders, pipes, &c., superior to any material 
| now in use, and for powder-magazines, or lining 


the same, in ships of war.” 

We tried an experiment upon the non-inflam- 
mability of this material, by having a fire of wood 
made upon a slab, aud maintained thereon for some 
time. When the ashes, still in a state of vivid 
combustion, were ewept away, the slab was found 
to be merely charred by the intense heat. Beyond 
this, a piece of the fibrous slab was thrown into the 
middle of the fire, and the flames were urged upon 
it: under the influence of this intense action it 
did not appear possible to kindle it into a flame, 
it smouldered very slowly, the organic matter 
charriug, but nothing more. 

This important invention has been applied to the 
dome and other parts of the new reading-room 
of the British Museum; the domed ceiling of the 
New Opera House, Covent Garden; the concave 
and ogee fronts of the boxes, and various other 
works, of the New Adelphi Theatre; the recep- 
tion rooms of the a a Necropolis (Woking 
Cemetery); the London and Westminster Bank, 
St. James’s Square, and other places; and to the 
following steam-ships,— the Royal Charter, the 
Royal Bride, the Pacha of Egypt’s yacht, Faid 
Rebana, the steam-ships of the Milford Haven and 
Waterford Steam Packet Company, and the Cleo- 
patra, built by Mr. Scott Russell for the present 
pacha ; in addition to which the slab is now used in 
the construction of private carriages, omnibuses, 
cabs, vans, parcels’ delivery, and other light carriages 
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gent risks of shrinking, expanding, splitting, wiad- | 





and carts, for artists’ and si -board 
roofs in hot climates, et! Work, and for 


The dome of the new readin -Too iti 
Museum, which (with the comeing at any — 
girders) is internally constructed of the va 
fibrous material, has double the area of 
of St. Puul’s Cathedral, and is equal to 
of St. Peter's at Rome. This dome was erected 
under the direction of Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
government architect. The sizes of the panels, 
composed of three pieces, are 22 feet 
11 feet 6 inches wide. Perhaps no better evi 2 
could be adduced of the superiority of the fibrous 
material over wood for covering 


than 
the fact of these panels, in their herical f 
being raised from the ground to a hei of 116 


feet, and fixed in one piece to the roof, 

Numerous other examples might be cited as 
showing the applications of paper, under its new 
modifications, to purposes of use and ornament, 
The works of Mr. Bielefeld are of the highest inte. 
rest, and are marked by evidences of the best taste 
in design. The material is light and darable, 

The Fibrous Slab Company is certainly produci 
a material which, in many of its applications, must 
prove of the greatest utility, while great additional 
value is given to it from the circumstance of its 
resisting the attacks of insects, and being non- 
inflammable under any of the ordinary operations of 
combustion. 

Rosert Hunt. 
cinaicialipcicain 
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THE results of the exhibitions of the present season 
are more satisfactory than could have been antici- 
pated ; so susceptible is Art of evil influence from 
even a menace of political convulsion, that, in the 
spring, the worst apprehensions as regards sales 
were entertained. That there is a shortcoming 
must be admitted, and it falls where certainly it was 
least to be expected—that is, on the Academy. 
Whoever may hereafter call up in memory the Art 
of these years, his vision will be as a dream of having 
trodden a via /actea of small pictures. Our neigh- 
bours across the channel dwell with rapture on Ivon’s 
crowning “ Charge against the Malakoff;” but we 
doubt that among ourselves the most gallant version 
of the Battle of Trafalgar would have any chance 
against a well-stippled dead pensioner, or a bunch of 
hollyhocks,wherein the circulation of the sap is shown 
by the microscope. The loosest of all painting is to be 
seen in certain examples of the feeling of men whose 
names figure on the list of the founders of our own 
school. When Reynolds painted his “Death of 
Cardinal Beaufort ’—one of the conspicuous curio- 
sities of the great master’s practice—or Faseli gave 
forth his Hamlet or Macbeth subjects, not less 
remarkable for coutempt of models and draperies, 
who in those days would dream that the character 
of British Art would degenerate into the painful 
realism which now characterises it? Even = 
Haydon kept school—nay, but yesterday, W 
William Etty, favoured beyond all men of nym 
and nereids, painted trees and draperies with such 8 
studious vagueness as to be inimitable—no one 
would have ventured to predict that any es 
would resolve itself into the precision of line 
surface that distinguishes certain of the — 
works of-our exhibitions. The encour a eal 
but exclusively extended to the production Gaish of 
pictures, has produced an emulation in the poiat 
these cabinet gems that is now carried to 8 } 
beyond which it caunot be carried by the ordiuary 
means of manipulation. But in this method 
practice there are entirely lost two of the ons 
of good Art: these are effect and ee my 
sonal narratives all the — are fat, 

from keeping their prescriber of 
sition, all jontle each other in the nearest on 
the picture. These demerits are — pool 
pally in the works of the rising schoo Jatuns called 


f it who are misled by the ig ; 
66 pre- Raffeellism.” When the fallacies of the ot 


ciple are demonstrated in 


bilities of the dispositions become more f°” 
distinct than in figure compositions, we it am 
be ar, in certain cases that the st — 


crowd his figures—an explauation 
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‘lize those not skilled in auatomizing pic- 
pon ge in topographical description it is difficult 
to convince even the most credulous, that passages 
that should be distant are intended to precede 
objects which on the canvas have a nearer place. 
But such really are the phenomena of many land- 

scape pictures exhibited this year—works which 
have cost their authors months of painful labour 
“on the spot,” and with partial results, as closely 
and beautifully imitative of nature, as can be effected 
by human art. In nature, the eye is never deceived 
as to the arrangement of objects, but in the anxiety 
for mere surface, relative distance is entirely lost, 
and the works in which this disqualification recurs 
are very numerous. 
In considering the progress of our school, we have 
often taken occasion to remark on our literature, and 
its affluence in points admirably adapted for painting ; 
but instead of the entertainment of incident from our 
own writers, we see the most patient labour lavished 
by our contemporary school on the most trivial 
subject-matter—a street incident, or a vulgar con- 
ceit. Real taste is but au infinitesimal element in 
the promotion of Art. Were our rooms sufficiently 
large and well-lighted for the reception and display 
of productions in the “grand style,” such works 
would undoubtedly be commissioned as befitting 
better than small pictures large and well-lighted 
rooms. We are taught daily that taste is not 
indispensable to the encouragement of Art; if our 
dining-rooms approached at all in proportion the 
halls of our mediseval forefathers, small pictures 
would be ridiculous in such rooms, and the illustra- 
tion of our history would be due to the size of our 
dining-rooms : for if Art “ historical ” were a mar- 
ketable commodity, there would be no lack of it. 
Haydon’s hallucination about “ historical painters ” 
was one of his erying weaknesses, according to which 
none but “historical” painters could produce “ his- 
torical” art. Newton’s idea, however, seems rather 
to be that of the profession generally. When the 
observation was made to him by a lady, “‘ Mr. New- 
ton, you are not a historical painter,” he replied, 
“No, madam, but I shall be next week.” West was 
professedly a historical painter, but he has not left 
much of historical quality for our school to be proud 
of: and of Haydon’s efforts, that which will be 
remembered most favourably is the picture in the 
possession of Sir Edwin Landseer, “The Judgment 
of Solomon,” because he has therein unaffectedly 
deferred to the best and simplest maxims of painting. 
It must, however, be remembered that large pictures 
will never stand forth in life-sized breadth and 
necessary substance if they be attempted without 
any reinforcement of the delicate lines of small 
figures—and this, to begin with, is an insuperable 
difficulty to timid and uncertain draughtsmen. The 
most remarkable instance of versatile power that has 
of late years been produced in any country is Ma- 
clise’s cartoon, “The Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher at La Belle Alliance, after the Battle of 
Waterloo.” We have seen highly-finished cartoons 
and preparatory essays for many of the large mural 
aud canvas pictures that have been executed by 
certain of the most famous artists in Europe, as 
Cornelius, Kaulbach, Overbeck, Vernet, Delaroche, 
and others, but in most of the compositions to 
Which we allude the living and breathing presence 
is either enfeebled or superseded by manner. The 
fresco for which this drawing is intended may, when 
executed, present an unfavourable comparison with 
this admirable composition ; but it is to be hoped 
that all the breadth, softness, and richness that qua- 
lify the drawing will be carried into the picture. 
Iu fivish, no ancient or modern cartoon approaches 
it, for although the composition is forty-six feet in 
length, there are passages in it as carefully hatched 
as if they formed part of a small lithograph. If 
such a subject had been prescribed to Vernet, he 
would have treated it theatrically, whereas Maclise 
treats it with all the sentiment of which it is 
capable: Vernet is ever clamorous, declamatory, 
—. nothing beyond the manual plaudits of 
abitual clacqueurs ; while, on the other hand, we 
applaud Maclise with emotions of the heart, which 
— the use of the hands, were we even willing 
an to vulgarise our admiration. But we instance 
cartoon to evidence the extreme rarity of that 
power which can alternate from small works to 
ta and vice versd, with such success as we see in 
# work, and in certain subjects that Mr, Maclise 
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has painted from “The Vicar of Wakefield,” and 
other sources. 

Our exhibitions abound with the most marvel- 
lous examples of minute execution, and if “ his- 
torical” art were wanted, we cannot think that 
these mechanics would be the successful producers. 
We see all they can do; their small works never 
look large, though their every exertion is put forth 
to exalt themselves. There are, on the other hand, 
multitudinous pictures, also small in size, which, 
under the eye, expand to graud proportions, as 
intelligibly proclaiming that their authors conde- 
scend of necessity unto “a small estate ;” and it is 
from these men that large pictures would be forth- 
coming if wanted, while the mechauical section 
would never rise beyond the mechanism of the art. 
Still, all these are wanting in dignity of subject. We 
cannot believe that es from our teeming 
literature, realized with all the strict observances that 
we see in the futile, soulless, and sordid material 
that is yearly so elaborately set forth on canvas, 
would be less pupular than those absurd and un- 
meaning conceits that annually cover the walls 
of all our exhibitions. Of the qualifications which 
have gone towards the production of the remarkable 
pictures of all times, drawing and painting have been 
the most vulgar accomplishments. Reynolds soime- 
where says that no artist can hope to produce, even 
during a laborious life, more than one or two signal 
works. Sir Joshua made this observation because 
perhaps to those whom he addressed the evidences 
of the fact were not so abundant and patent as in 
our day. The rarity of first-class excellence arises 
from the incapacity of the conceptive faculty, the 
entire absence of pictures from the mind—the 
gavraciacgucdy is wanting. Again, Reynolds says 
that any one by application may acquire a certain 
proficiency in painting: this, again, is perfectly 
true ; it is this merely mechanical power that fills our 
exhibitions with forms without soul and expression. 

The number of works exhibited this year in 
the metropolis were about 4300, while at the 
general French exhibition in the Champs Elysées, 
the number of catalogued works is under 4000. 
From the Royal Academy alone there were per- 
haps 2000 works rejected, while at the Champs 
Elysées the rejections were not more than 2000, 
while there were exhibited, it may be computed, 
hundreds of works that would not have been ad- 
mitted into any of our institutions. The sales at 
the Royal Academy present this season an unpre- 
cedented deficiency ; sometimes a week has passed 
without the sale of a picture, a circumstance un- 
paralleled in the recent annals of the institution. 
It is difficult to account for this falling off, 5 
cially as the property of other institutions has 
suffered no check, At the Exhibition of the 
Society of British Artists, the number of works 
sold is 159, for somewhat more than £6000. On 
the occasion of the private view there were at the 
Portland Gallery pictures to the value of £1000 
disposed of, and of the prizes awarded by the Art- 
Union about one-fourth were selected from the 
rooms of this society. Of the 299 drawings de- 
scribed in the catalogue of the Old Water Colour 
Society, about 180 were marked “sold” at the 
private view, and before the close such a proportion 
of the remainder as left very eligible pictures to 
be returned to the painters. If there be any living 
who may remember this society half a century ago, 
they see this year on these walls the last of one 
with whom they may have been familiar throughout 
these fifty years; we need scarcely say we mean 
David Cox. We have seen the last of him, and 
will it be said that how sparkling soever may be 
the exhibitions of the next few years, his cloudy 
skies will not be missed from the collection? On 


LIGHTING PICTURE GALLERIES. 





Tue following Report of the commissioners ap- 


pointed to consider the subject of lighting picture 
— _f gas, was recent] presented to the 
ouse of Commons. As the 


1 ocument is of con- 
siderable importance we print it verbatim, omittin 
only the list of other places than those mention 
below, where pictures were hung to test the action 
of gas upon them, 

“‘ The commission, consisting of Professors Fara- 
day, Hofmann, and Tyndall, Mr. R, Redgrave, R.A., 
and Captain Fowke, K.E.,—appointed for the pur- 
em of reporting to the Lords of the Committee of 

rivy Council on Education on the Lighting of 
Picture Galleries by Gas, and on any precautions 
(if necessary) against the escape of Gas, and the 
products of its combustion,—having met at various 
times and considered the subject referred to them, 
now make the following report :— 

“There is nothing innate in coal gas which 
renders its application to the illumination of pic- 
ture galleries objectionable. Its light, though not 
so white as that of the sun, is equally harmless ; 
its radiant heat may be rendered innocuous by 
placing a sufficient distance between the gas jets 
and the pictures, while the heat of combustion may 

rendered eminently serviceable in promoting 
ventilation. 

“Coal gas may be free from sulphuretted hydro- 
gen compounds, and in London is so at the present 
time; it then has little or no dir%ct action on 
pictures. But it has not as yet been cleansed from 
sulphide of carbon, which, on combustion, yields 
sulphurous acid gas capable of producing 22) grains 
of sulphuric acid per 100 cubic feet of present 
London coal gas. It is not safe to permit this 
product of the combustion to come in contact with 
pictures, painted either in oil or water colours; 
and the commission are emphatically of opinion 
that in every system of one mena gas lighting for 
picture or sculpture galleries, provision should be 
made for the inne eocedon or withdrawal of 
the products of combustion from the chambers con- 
taining the works of Art. 

“The commission have examined the Sheep 
shanks’ Gallery as an experimental attempt to 
light pictures with gas, and are of opinion that the 
process there carried out fulfils the condition of 
effectually illuminating the pictures, and, at the 
same time, removing the products of combustion. 
According to the indications of the thermometer 
required and obtained, it does this in harmony 
with, and in aid of, the ventilation, and does not 


make a difference of more than one degree Fahren- 
heit at the parts where the pictures are placed, 
between the temperatures, before and after the gas 


is lighted. 

‘ Certain colour tests consisting of surfaces covered 
with white lead, or with vegetable and mineral colours 
(especially the more fugitive ones), and in which 
also boiled linseed oil, magylp, and copal var- 
nish were employed as vehicles, had been pre- 
pared, and were, when dry, covered one fourth with 
mastic varnish, one fourth with glass, one fourth 
with both mastic varnish and glass, and one fourth 
| left uncovered, Sixteen of these have been placed 
| for nearly two years in different situations, in some 
of which has been used, in others not. They 
give no indications respecting the action of coal gas 
(except injury from heat in one placed purposely 
very near to and above the gas burners), but seven 
of hom show signs of chemical change in the whites, 
due to either a town atmosphere or want of venti- 





| lation. ‘Ihe most injured is that from the National 


Gallery, Charing Cross, and the next is from a 








country privy ; the third, much less changed, is from 
the House of Commons; the fourth is from the 
Barber Surgeons’ Hall; the fifth from the Bridge- 
water Gallery; the sixth from the Royal Society’s 
Rooms, Burlington House; the seventh from the 
British Museum. ee 
“Here follows the list of places we think it un- 


necessary to specify. } 





the same day, by the way, that he died, the New 
Water Colour Society lost one of its most promising 
members, S. Cook, the charm of whose evenings 
and mornings, terms sufficiently worthy are want- 
ing to describe. He was a painter of natare’s own 
making. The number of works sold by the New 
Water Colour Society, without counting those that 
were disposed of before sent in for exhibition, is 
165, the return being between £3000 and £4000. 

In the spring the forebodings of a gloomy Art- 
seasou were apparently well grounded, but it is 
most gratifying to see that the prosperity of our 
Art-institutions is but little affected by a conti- 


‘Though apart from the especial subject sub- 
mitted to the commission, the members cannot resist 
a recommendation that this kind of trial, which is 
especially a painter’s experiment, should be con- 
tinued for a longer period, sats indeed, be carried 
out on a more extensive scale. 

‘+ The commission think it right to state that they 
were unanimous on all the points to which their 
attention had been called, or which are referred to 


in this report. 
” E Signed) “M. Famapay. 
“A, W. Hormann, 
“Joun TYNDALL. 
“ RicHarp KepoRAvE. . 
“ Francis Fowxe, Cart. R.E. 


“ South Kensington, 2th July, 1859.” 
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WESTERN ISLES OF SCOTLAND.* 
We know not what sort.of 4 Robinson. Crusoe 
Mr. Dendy would haye. proved himself had fate cast 
him upon an unighabited island; but undoubtedly 
his warmest sympathies; to judge from his writings; 
are in favour of “what ‘we*remember our school 
phy described as “a tract of* land Surfoutided 

with water.” He has in former publications talked | 


10NA. 


but here, in ‘Caledonia stern aud wild,’ our thoughts | 
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lo¥ingly aud pleasantly about ‘ The - Beautiful Islets 


‘ 


of Britaine,” and “The Islets of the Chanwel,” and 
now, iit this little volume, he gossips as lovingly’ and 
as pleasantly of * The Wild” Hebrides,” a*region’ of 
romance ‘and ‘superstition, of ntists and shadows, as 
Oésian, the prince of northern’ bards; sung:~- “ There 
is,”*"says “Mr. Dendy; ‘inspiration * of* a wildér 


hature ii the “écéne around us ‘than in‘ that of. the 


sweet “south.” There® we ‘might « listen’ to~ light 
canzohettes; or the love-song’of the troubadours, or 
even the darker lays atid leyends of the Minnésingers ; 


. 


And further on he remarks,—“ There is a bright 


rise at once into thé loftiest sublimity of romance. | halo of historic poesy that lights the Hebrides in the 


We are about td tread: the ground of Ossian and | 
|" Barbotr ‘to Sir Walter, ‘enlivened as they often are 


Fion-Gal, and every rock and glen is storied ‘or 
stained with some dark and‘ dreary legend, ‘the 
climax of which is too often tragedy. In'a momett 
a flood of shadows is floating before us: Danish 
kings and pirates, aud Irish saints, and wandering 
princes, and lords of the isles, loom in the distance, 
and, as the vision fades, our thoughts are at once on 
the legends and’ records of their history from the 
days of Pliny to the nineteenth centtry.” ’ 





rhymes and légends of the Scottish minstrels from 


with ‘the records of raid and battlé-field; from” the 
“Roman and the Dane to the Union: “It was here 
that Hacho moored his flotilla; that Bruce was tossed 
‘on the billows night and day, after he was éxcom- 
“municated for’ the dirking of’ Comyn, although he 
had even thén been crowned at Scone; and’then as 
an outlaw lost the battle of Methven, and; to the 
vassals of Lorn, his cloak and celebrated ‘ brooch of 


MULL, FROM INVERAWE. 


burning gold,’ and yet lived to fight, and conquer , 
— a pee mg back at Bannockburn. And here 
another of loftiest blood; his prototype*in nought 
but the fate of being hunted as a rebel, pets a 
to oe his Scotland at Culloden.” 

is not, however, only thé poets and romancists 
—— Lang the sam 4 the subject of ‘their 

wage She more sober historian, antiqharian, and 
Catisticlen bs has each employed his peu in describing 
Warrata y ‘—. pod 


and Sketches on the Spot by the 
Author, Published by Longman & Co.) Lotion. fo 





y Walter Cooper Dendy 


these beautiful and picturesque islands: and mate- 
| rial: enough there is to inspire all. Mr. Dendy’s 
little volume’forms an excellent. guide-book to the 
various islands ; -it des¢ribes ‘ their - geology, their 
| scenery, takés a glance at the legends ° histo- 
| Fical facts associated with each, and at the “antiqua- 
| Tian remains abounding on all sides. He writes with 
the feelings of onedeeply impressed with the majesty 
of 'Natate, afd slightly tinged—as who would not 
| be ?—with the romance that hangs, in spirit-clouds, 
over. her. | We. haye. introduced: two of the illus- 
trations which embellish the work. 2 . 


| foreground and middle distance: some cattle and 


-may be observed sitting on a stile. The * 


i i are drawn, ; 
style .in ‘which . the figures aye = 
the painter’s original treatment,-has ave rs 





THE ROYAL PICTURES, 
_ SUMMER TIME, : 
Rubens, Painter. A. Willmo ver 
; Size of the Picture, 7 ft, 7 mee = 
To the eyes of those who are familiar ith th 
paionpe-peleting of the present Pree “4 
must seem @ very singular composition, for. 
appears to ignore almost every principle of we: . 
are accustomed to recognise as picture e beauty 
and, with respect to some of the foreground inte, 
it violates the rules of perspective. - The view is, 
without doubt, the representation of a scene coy 
with scrupulous fidelity, from nature, the artist 
adding nothing to it, by way of embelli , except 
the figures, nor omitting anything he saw befure 
him, however incongruous in character. or in 
in form: hence he has introduced pepe 
the branchless pollards, which any modern painter 
would have unhesitatingly rejected, and taken his 
“ point of sight” from a spot’ which causes the | 
ground to the right to project almost out of, 
picture, an effect to which the” figures, ¢ 
forward,—some of them,’ by ;the way, ae 
large,—in a great degree contribute, \.-» gfe 
And yet in many points this, picture shows: 
genius of Rubens in a very remarkablemal i. 
is, for example, full. of subjest, proseuteagi 


usual attention to detail, especially when we, cousi 
the master, and his ordinary, bold style of ine 
The subject may be described as an extepsive.view 
over a fertile country, which, by the slight. t 
of the ground, by trees, water, 8¢ 
villages, and country-honses, with streaks of. 
light, presents a most varied and rich scene of the 
populous and fruitful country of Belgium: in| 
distance is a town of considerable size. ‘The pi 
has been occasionally called “Going to Market,” 
a title derived from, the numerous figures in the 


t 





ed ee! ee ee 


ee et eee ee 


sheep are on the road ; in front, a man with. @ cart 
laden with vegetables ; a woman on horseback, and 

a man riding on an ass, at whose side,is also a: 
carrying a fawn on-his back. . The flatness of 
landscape is , seen in the little stream which may be 
traced to the centre of the picture, where it tarnss 
water-mill ; and, the attention which Rubens bes 
given to the ‘minutia of. his work is apparent ine — 
‘passage to the left of the stream, where a woman 





striking and beautiful portions of the work | { 
sky and distance, which are very fine. Mn , J 
speaking of the picture in her “Guide to the Pabje — 
Galleries,” . says, —‘‘ Nothing was ever, more,mai 4 
terly than the effect of distance and daylight—it 
quite marvellous ; and the spirit, facility, and 1 
of the execution are not less so: a8. am. 4 2S 
of nature’ I;know nothing to’ equal it Ame” 
another well-known Art-critic,: Dr. age 4 
“ Rubens, ‘like. Titian, was far supert r,t 
landscape painters in the grand and poe 

of .his compositions. ‘They may.be di 
historic-ideal and the rurally-patural.» One 
finest of. the first kind is that in the, Pitti 
Florence, . representing a, mountainous. coast, 
the sea agitated by a storm, ‘and Ulysses 

the assistance of Nausicaa. ..Qne’of the a 
second kind is a large landscape knowy by, the, 
of.‘ Going to, Market.’ . .- The exee 
throughout very careful.” .,We know not. 
when it came into the sion of our 

Mrs. Jameson says it was the’ property. of, ¥ an 
Duke of, Buckingham, who sequi it after | 
death of Rubens; Dr. Waagen, that _it was’ 
chased in Belgium in modern times, meaning 
it may be presumed, at a much later date doc 

in which. Villiers lived. - te pee oe 
The «peculiarity of the composition a 


‘a ® . k 4. is 
RO pe at 


a i a. <n ~ 


with the almost . monotonous to 


foreground and middle distance, have 

task, of engraving the work one aot? . 
difficulty : there are no striking ‘masses a 
even of half-lights, to_relieve jhe pace ae 
no opposing quantities of light Senge rs 
duce effect. inthe translatiun of colour pyres 
black and white. dent 





The picture is at Windsor Castle. - 
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HE STUDY OF THE “FIGURE.” 


» observations which have been made at different 
_— but more particularly on the 26th of July, by 
Lord Haddo, in the House of Commons, on that 

rt of Art-education which his lordship termed 
the “exhibition” of the nude, have drawn the atten- 
tion of all well-wishers to the progress of Art in 
this country. To every figure paivter the study of 
the nude subject is a matter of such importance as 
to render, in these days of precision, utterly illusory 
any hope of even a modicum of success in his profes- 
sion without such a course of practice. But to deal 
fairly with Lord Haddo, a repetition of what he did say 
is necessary. “‘ He called attention to the exhibition 
of nude living models in the government schools of 
Art. He had, on one occasion, been accidentally a 
witness of the mode of study pursued in govern- 
ment schools of Art, and he felt bound to say that 
he had never witnessed a more painful or scandalous 
exhibition. He brought forward the subject with 
feelings of shame and disgust, but after what had 
passed under his own observation he could not con- 
scientiously agree to the vote for this object, unless 
the studies were placed under proper restrictions. 
As far as Art was concerned, he believed it was the 
opinion of the best writers on the subject that the 
introduction of the voluptuous school had occasioned 
the decay of Art and the decline of public taste in 
ancient Greece, and that of the age of Phidias and 
Pericles not a single example of an undraped female 
figure was known to exist. It was quite unnecessary 
to give public aid to a mode of study which was 
evidently so attractive and remunerative as that to 
which he referred. The claims of morality were 
more important than those of Art, and, if the two 
were inconsistent, the latter ought to give way. 
Seeing £100 put down in the vote for what was 
called ‘ professional assistance,’ and which, he sup- 
posed, meant the exhibition of the nude female 
figures; he moved that the vote be reduced by 
£100.” 

The explanations which followed these remarks 
showed that the “ professional assistance” meant 
was for additional aid in the instruction of the 
classes, The employment of the nude could never 
be called “‘ professional assistance,” nor could the 
words ever be fairly interpreted as in anywise 
allusive to the model. Lord Haddo’s proceeding, 
therefore, compels the belief that he seized on this 
item as a text for his gratuitous and extremely 
indecent attack upon the entire body of the pro- 
fession of Art. If his view of the matter, being 
supported by a specious pretext, were at all likely 
to be realized, the result would be all but the 
suppression of painting by act of Parliament. It 
is the “immorality” of the study on which Lord 
Haddo dwells. Now, the study of painting has 
always been pursued necessarily in the same way, 
and there has existed an academy for the figure, 
to go no farther back, for a hundred years, and 
during that period the system has been amply 
tested, but yet painters are not worse than other 
men. But this impression seems to have been 
made on Lord Haddo’s mind; and any earnest 
inquirer into the matter would be most anxious to 
know what the particular instances may be, that 
in detailed consideration of the subject, Lord 
Haddo must adduce in support of his argument. 
The presumed evil has been long enough extant to 
have maturely fructified. Such a protest in the 
senate of the nation is an outrage not only on 
painters, but also on patrons of Art, for according 
to Lord Haddo’s implication every lover of painting 
1s an abettor of immorality. In reference to 
working from the life we are brought at once to 
& consideration of the practice pursued by the 
Royal Academy, where, during a certain term, the 
model is set daily ; and under the superintendence 
of a visitor—one of the Academicians, the study 
Proceeds, during the two hours, certainly with as 
much decor um as, and perhaps with more earuest- 
ness than, if the assemblage were a congregation 
sean than a school; and so entirely do students, 
rom habit, regard a figure purely aceording to its 
eauty or pictorial grace, that no impure concep- 
fon finds a place in the mind. Before aspirants 
s admitted to the life-school, they have prepared 
the axtions 4 . lengthened course of drawing from 

iat is, from the statues in the British 





Museum, and an acquaintance with these educates 
students up to a full appreciation of the human figure, 
insomuch that on admission to the life-school they 
are in nowise affected, save by the pictorial merit or 
demerit of the figure. There are, in all academies, 
rules for the preservation of decorum, but during 
an acquaintance of twenty-five years with life- 
schools in England, France, and Italy, we remem- 
ber no occasion on which it became n to 
enforce them. In our own schools we have never 
heard any observation in direct reference to the 
model much louder than a whisper, and none in 
signification otherwise than simply critical. Even 
in Paris, the most licentious capital in Europe, 
we have seen assembled in an entirely irresponsible 
atelier (Boudin’s), year after year, twenty or thirty 
students without any result, either immediately or 
remotely, such as Lord Haddo imputes to study from 
the life. Again, an intimate acquaintance of many 
years with one of the most useful of our own private 
schools has afforded us ample opportunity of knowing 
every step of the career of a long list of distinguished 
men who have been educated entirely at this school, 
and to those, by whose acquaintance we are honoured, 
we can point as persons of life most exemplary. 

All our best painters have worked for years from 
the life, and which of them does Lord Haddo sig- 
nalize as illustrative of the taint that he attributes 
to Art-study? In the atmosphere in which he 
himself lives and moves, is the proportion of failing 
humanity less than in the circles of Art? It were 
inexpedient here to enter on an analytical consider- 
ation of the physiology of Art-study, otherwise it 
would not be difficult to show that its tendencies 
are the reverse of demoralizing. The allusion to 
what is called the “voluptuous school” in antique 
art is by no means happy; we know not of the 
existence of any “voluptuous” school in the best 
times of Greek art; the nearest approach to any- 
thing like voluptuousness has been made by the 
modern French school. ‘This is at once declared by 
a comparison of results. In the Venus de Medicis 
there is nothing “voluptuous.” On looking at the 
statue, we enter at once into the feeling of the 
artist. Call the statue what you will—a Phryne 
or a Venus—it by no means embodies the character 
of either of these ladies, but, as well in feature as in 
action, is an impersonation of retiring modesty ; 
and if this be the Cuidian Venus, we may congratu- 
late ourselves that we are (with the exception of 
Lord Haddo) more advanced than the Cuidians 
themselves. The Greek schools, like everything 
terrestrial, had their culminations and their declen- 
sicns. We auree cordially with Lord Haddo, that 
there is nothing voluptuous in the best Greek art ; 
the decadence could not be therefore owing to this 
disqualification. The decay was natural, and volu 
tuousness was a consequence, not a cause, of the 
decay. The grandeur of the antique succumbed to 
the grotesque and ribald poetry; but it never fell 
to the utter grossness and sensuality of the Roman 
school of sculpture, of which there are extant exam- 
ples in the private cabinets at Florence and Naples, 
that far out-distance every base conception of later 
times. Lord Haddo extols the Phidian period, but 
it may not occur to him that every female figure on 
the friezes of the Parthenon was modelled from the 
life, before draped, and the same method of 
execution was necessarily observed with those on 
the frieze of the Phigalian temple of Apollo; and 
had not drapery been an indispensable element of 
composition, they might have been presented un- 
draped, like the male figures. That the study of 
the nude is indispensable to the profession of Art is 
conceded at all hands, where any kuowledge of the 
subject exists; but that it has a demoralizing ten- 
dency we fearlessly deny, and are in a position 
satisfactorily to demonstrate. We kuow, for the 
last twenty years, the history of a life-academy 
(that to which we have already alluded), whence 
have risen very many members of the profession, 
whose works are all-honourable to our school. To 
defend such men from the imputation which Lord 
Haddo indirectly casts on them, were to insult 
them beyond the outrage already inflicted. 

Of Lord Haddo we know nothing, beyond the 
proclamation he makes of his own deficiencies ; but 
if he have a desire to assist the cause of Art, we 
should be glad to afford him an opportunity of dis- 
abusing himself of a most mischievous and absurd 
impression. 





ENGLISH HOMES: 
AS THEY ARE, AND MAY BE, IN FURNISHING 
AND DECORATION. 





Part II. 


In the last number of the rt-Journal the general 
advantages of elegance in home furniture and 
decorations were indicated, and one or two prin- 
ciples were stated, having an obvious bearing on all 
interior embellishment, although the examples then 
given in illustration were taken from the working 
man’s cottage, and houses generally occupied by 
et — or the smaller class of tradesmen. 
ese principles pertaived more especially to r. 
hangings, and the arrangement of con Ang in 
such fabrics, and particularly to the relations of 
colour, and its adaptation to the production of unity, 
variety, and general effect. Some principles, more 
especially applicable to form, as that is developed 
in furniture or other outlines, which are not depen- 
dant on colour for pleasing character, or the reverse, 
may now be stated; and we may begin with chim- 
ney-pieces, as these form an important part of the 
landlord's decoration, being, from their promi- 
nence and structure, a kind of connecting link 
between the walls and furniture. ‘There is no part 
of a house around which so much interest centres 
as the fire-place of the majority of the apartments. 
There the sober, hard-working labourer or artizan 
finds his chief social and domestic delight, listening 
to his wife’s ‘‘ wonderings,” tales of precocious wis- 
dom, her own half-hinted wants or wishes, or the 
sayings and doings of her little world for the day, 
while he encourages the prattle of his babes as the 
sweetest relaxation from his toil, and its amplest 
reward, Around a more expensive, but not neces- 
sarily, therefore, a more elegant chimney-piece, the 
city Dombey and his household play out their 
several domestic parts. In the aristocrat castle the 
fire and its surroundings excite the same attractive 
influence on the inmates both of drawing-room and 
hall; and from the palace to the mud cabin the fire, 
through a large portion of the year, forms the most 
potent object of attraction. But notwithstanding 
this general fact, the majority of chimuney-piece 
constructions are found to become less beautiful 
the longer they are looked at, and the more closely 
they are studied. Smoke would seem to be — 
the province of these papers, but as there is little 
use in wasting money on the decoration or furnish- 
ing of smoky houses, a few words here on smoke 
may be pardoned. It cannot, of course, be expected 
that architects should become smoke-doctors, because 
that department has long since been handed over to 
the chimney-sweep ; but as fires are necessary, and 
it is impossible to live comfortably without getting 
rid of the smoke, this should be considered one of 
the most essential ends of skilful and tradesman-like 
house construction. If without consideration vents 
are chiefly placed in positions where the wind most 
strongly blows, which, unfortunately, is too often 
the case, what can be expected but volumes of 
smoke with every squall or gale? If chimney 
stacks are placed where wind must catch the smoke 
above, it will be next to impossible to prevent that 
greatest of all domestic nuisances but one—a smoky 
house. But smoke may be retained from below, or 
intercepted midway, as well as dashed down from 
above, and in either case faulty construction is the 
sole root of the evil; and above all other faults is 
that of not making the fire-place in proportion to 
the size of the apartment. An esthetic as well as 
a constructive blunder is the most conspicuous, 
and the oftenest repeated, so that an ill-proportioned 
fire-place almost invariably inflicts a doubly baneful 
influence upon the ornameuting of an apartment. 
Whether the Greeks had mantle-pieces is of little 
consequence to us. They may be glad they lived 
so early, and died soon enough to have escaped 
the suffering inflicted upon this latter age, from 
perpetual gazing on the uncouth shapes which sur- 
round so many distorted modern grates. The forms 
and fashions of mantle-pieces have changed, and 
are changing, and it is joyfully conceded that in 
some quarters elegance of proportion and purity of 
outline is giving place to the bald disfigarements, 
or cumbrous, ornate compounds of wood, marble, 
and “ compo,” which but recently were so familiar. 
But change of fashion is not wecessarily improve. 
ment in style, and chimney-pieces are at present 
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constructed at vast expense where the forms are 
as false, and the accumulating of compounds as 
frightful, as anything known in the worst days of 
our Art-history. More specific reference to the 
style of these vagaries of the vulgar rich will be 
made when treating of the decorations suitable for 
the interiors of our merchant princes. At present 
it is enongh to say that the simplest wooden ogee 
moulding, placed round a set of well- proportioned 
stone facings, is more elegant, and in truer taste, 
than those huge, incongruous chimney-pieces which 
resemble nothing so much as the older monuments 
in the more aristocratic burying-grounds. If—as 
Benthen asserte—“ we are the ancients,” the ample 
stone chimney-pieces erected in houses hundreds 
of years since, show that the children were wiser 
than their fathers. The massive stone jambs, 
topped with an arched or square lintel, had often 
pretensions to decoration, but they were always 
in keeping with the character of grates, chairs, 
and tables then in use, all partaking of the same 
breadth of style. And it would be better to 
have that style restored than suffer the perpetual 
presence of those gimcrack things or impertinent 
monstrosities which are now so often introduced 
into rooms. In a room measured a fortnight 
since, in Belgravia, we found the area 20 feet by 
16 feet, the doors 7 feet 6 inches high by 3 feet 
4 inches wide, windows 11 feet high, and only 
5 inches wider than the doors, the mautle-piece 
nearly 6 inches wider than its height, and the white 
marble pilasters 5 inches wide equal at bottom and 
top, and only 1 inch broader than the styles of the 
doors! No power of ingenuity could render such 
a room pleasing, whatever the character of its de- 
coration or furnishing; and, as shall be shown 
immediately, the first step towards pleasing har- 
mony is proportional construction in the permanent 
features of a room. Like other faults, this one 
may be partially hidden by means of subordinating 
defects to the prominence of better qualities which 
shall attract the eye, but the defect can never be 
eradicated or overcome. 
There are other and more expensive methods of 
destroying rooms with mantle-pieces, and one of 
these may also be described in a new house which 
cost a handsome sum to build, and in which there 
was nothing the proprietor was so pleased with 
as his dining-room marbles. They were made of 
what is technically known as “ black and gold” — 
black marble veined with yellow. The scrolled 
outline was not destitute of character, and the 
proportions of the parts were respectable, and 
elaborately ornamented. The owner pronounced 
them the most expensive set that the marble cutter 
had ever made, and that was evidently one grand 
reason why he valued them as “so very hand. 
some.” It is undoubted that various coloured 
marbles have always been used, and may still be 
used, with effect, but the records of Art will be 
searched in vain for covering strongly-marked 
marbles with sculpture, or even carving. What 
would a Greek have thought of a pair of cupids on 
a ceutre in imitation of the projecting key-stone of 
an arch, but where no arch was—the one cnpid 
having his body cut by a broad yellow vein of 
irregular form, which, after passing through him, 
divided his comrade’s legs in two, by an oblique 
line, severing the knee of the right and the ankle 
of the left leg from their respective parts, while the 
faces of both children were scurred with white and 
deeper yellow crossings? The other “ carving” 
wastomatch. In the acanthus leaf formed into the 
scroll neither “eyes” nor “thorns,” nor “ bears’- 
feet,” could be seen for the more brilliant “ veins” 
which crossed and recrossed the leaf. It may 
safely be affirmed that the most untutored helot 
could not have endured such solecisms in Art, 
although the well-pleased proprietor may never 
muster Christian virtue sufficient to forgive this 
reference to his much-admired and costly chimney- 
piece ; nor would the reference be justifiable were 
no general principles involved in the absurdity. 
One of the clearest deductions of common sense— 
_ & very scarce commodity in Art—would seem 
pets asaya eet 
the labour should . ote Sends os 
hich uly be bestowed on materials in 
whic these qualities can be brought prominent] 
— It is impossible to secure effect. from light 
aud shade when the constituent characteristics of 
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the woods or marbles nsed are more brilliant than 
the light or shadow which can be prodneed on 
them. If surfaces are to be kept flat, then “inlays” 
both in wood and marble may be used with effect, 
but it is essential for ornaments in “ relief” that 
one-coloured mediums be employed, if effect from 
relief be the object aimed at. What is true of 
woods and marbles is still more true of imitations, 
and when this truth becomes appreciated, the first 
effort of many will be to get their imitation marble 
chimney-pieces pulled down or repainted. 

In mantel-pieces, the object of first importance, as 
in all such constructions, is utility, and it matters 
little what the abstract forms may be, if they are use- 
less for the practical purposes intended. In the room 
already mentioned, the flat slabs five inches broad, 
which do the duty of pilasters, are covered by a shelf 
exactly the same width, and, as that is found useless 
for holding any ornament commensurate with the 
general size and appearance of the room, the inge- 
nious expedient of covering the marble with a board 
about double the width has been adopted, and green 
cloth with a fringe three inches deep covers up the 
wood, Nor is that all—to insure the indis ble 
necessity of fire-dogs, the outside muipentioaae dels 
are joined by one bevelled at about the angle of 45°, 
so that should the poker or tongs be placed against 
the sides upright, they can but slide and dis 
the edges of the outside marbles in their fall. That 
this has often taken place, these marbles bear abun- 
dant evidence. Nor are such mutilations in chimney- 
pieces at all uncommon. And how often do we hear 
the remark, that this or that ornament is very 
handsome, but “our” mantel-piece is not made to 
hold such things? Utility first, then, and orua- 
mentation afterwards, and it may be taken as a 
great general truth, applicable to all ornamental and 
decorative success, that forms most useful will be 
the easiest to render ornamental. Now, chimney- 
pieces have settled down into two general forms— 
the ordinary pilaster, and what is called the “ con- 
tinued” style—that is, reaching to the ceiling ; and 
as the former size, under one modification or another, 
is that which must, as a matter of cost, remain in 
general use, he who would diffuse new life and 
thought into this important section of a room would 
confer no small advantage on the domestic and 
involuntary Art-education of the country. Our 
fathers tried to substitute the pillar for the pilaster, 
or, rather, they placed pillars before the pilaster ; 
but, although these pillars were not better than the 
present form, former failure ought not to put the idea 
of pillars entirely out of court. It may be difficult 
to prove that what Dorus of Achaia selected for the 
Temple of Juno were the forms best adapted for “my 
lord’s” dining-room chimney-piece, yet any order 
would be preferable to the disorderly constructions 
that now too often surround the grates of the noble, 
and desceud by accelerated deterioration to the 
dwellings of the humble. The Exhibition of ’51, 
the French Exhibition, and increased thought devoted 
to such subjects, have made it certain that no mere 
copies of antique architecture will be successfal in 
domestic decoration; and that no mere reduction 
of “orders” to scale, however grand the proportion 
and effects for out-door architecture, can be defended 
as equally appropriate or effective when made in 
different materials and to a diminished scale. In 
every department and in every apartment new neces- 
sities demand new combinations and proportions, and 
there seems no reason why some new modification 
of the pillar should not divide professional attention 
with the present modifications of what is inherently 
a poorer, meaner form. The Tuscan and Italian faith 
was that of all the orthodox, and it is still believed 
that any “order” can be most successfully used 
when the measurements of Palladia are most strictly 
adhered to in the process of reduction ; but heretics 
to the present style of chimney-pieces, and other 
interior architecture, may be forgiven for doubting 
the esthetic truth of this very orthodox conclu- 
sion. Chimney-pieces are still to be seen made on 
this principle. The elevation consisted of two 

illars on each side of the fire-place, the distance 

tween each being such as to admit of triglyphs 
coming regularly over the axis of each column, 
allowing a metope of the proper proportions between 
them. The frieze was also made to rule, and the 
ornaments were unimpeachable in classicality, aud 
the only deficiency was the poor, thin, meagre appear- 
ance of the whole. Had the two pillars been formed 
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into one, although against the | 
their effect would have diplayed mors o eee 
besides allowing full benefit to have been besa 
different coloured marbles—a source of wna 
tion in abeyance only from the want of skill to ‘ 
it. If two well-proportioned pillars were each en 
mounted by a marble figure, with a well-considered 
rest for a time-piece between them, it would 
bably make as imposing and effective a dining-room 


or drawing-room chimney-piece as either of the 


other styles now in exclusive besides 

up a wane ie bee pow ern at Title 
any greater cost t is often lavi 

sent forms. lavished on the > 

Before going over the practical details 
parts of furniture or Qnseelibins there is petite 
principle all important to the intelligible treatment 
and intelligent comprehension of the subject, and 
whether our treatment of the principle be considered 
philosophically right or wrong, it will at least indi. 
cate the kind of standard by which forms and detail 
shall be practically tested. 

Men, in whatever trade or business, know the 
value of first principles, or facts which j 
answer the same purpose. Those who work in 
colours know that red warms up the tone of other 
colours, and knowing this, painters use red to 

roduce the warm colours wanted. Painters seldom 

ther their brains about what red is, and why it 

should produce warm hues, and not green ones— 
they accept the fact which experience has 
and act on it. All engaged in Arts and Manufac- 
tures may treat beauty in the same way. It would 
be mere child’s play with words to invite men to 
produce things beautiful, and ask them, asa parental 
duty, to surround their children with these, without 
indicating what objects are, and what are not, 
beautiful. Philosophers must be left to deal with 
the speculative mysteries of this question—it is 
enough for useful every-day life to catch glimpses of 
its realized existence. To the metaphysician the 
investigation of beauty may furnish an exciting 
intellectual exercise, but to be useful to the operative, 
it must be brought out of that misty at 
to be serviceable, he must be able to put his finger on 
beauty, and say, That’s it ; and only then will he be 
able to use it as the colourist uses red. A state of 
society is imaginable when the people were so iguorant 
of the qualities of iron as not to believe that it was 
harder or stronger than wood, but the ready answer 
to these doubters would be “Try it?” So our 
population are generally so ignorant respecting the 
qualities of beauty, that many believe there is 00 
material and intrinsic difference between that and 
ugliness, except as a matter of opinion. The simple 
practical answer to such po 1% Try wo 
Com the ill-drawn with the well-drawn sqt 
or ‘io degint oval with a notched or dimpled circle, 
and their own sensations will be — testimony to 
the universal judgment that some forms are 
and others ase ~y Who ever saw or heard of one 
who doubted the beauty of the “ Venus rising from 
the Sea,” and the lines and combinations which are 
beautifal in that will be equally beautiful ws 
where, in proportion as they predominate, neo 
a statue or achair. Having found such 8 
principle realized—the fact will become important 
in proportion as those whom it may concern te 
use it and incorporate it with all forms, just as Ail 
men of colours use their primary pigmet te 
who have written or thought on the — 
concluded that one quality of line is the — -d 
tifal, and that is present practical perfection '0 | 
many, whether it perfectly satisfies the philosophie 
few or not. 


Modern philosophers have perplexed poor 
and others with the question, What is pony . 
as the sceptics of old did with the query, por 
trath? The ter minds have pref t 
know that beauty exists. Plato did not rears 4 
beauty in the abstract, but of things 

brought if 


“The Creator,” —> a 

hould be , and nothi id, of 
(the world) Fe a state of disorder into 8 woe 
order, thinking this in every net ee - 
that.”’* And out of this flowed eaeeene ft 4 
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ion and symmetry, as the principal elements of 
—s Out of this has also arisen the modern 
notion, that anything to be beautiful must have the 
attributes of a plural number, although how these 
would be found in the outline of a new moon—one 
of the most beautifal objects in the world—we can- 
not understand. What Plato evidently meant was, 
that, in the arrangement of the world, proportion 
was the basis of composition, so to speak, while 
“symmetry ” applied to the individual forms; but 
he never said anything so foolish as that beauty 
must always be a plural quantity. The singular 
or linear quality of beauty has an important 
bearing on the artizan. Plato asks his scholar how 
women, horses, lyres, aud pitchers can all be beau- 
tiful, and he receives no satisfactory reply; but as 
universal decision has declared the human form 
most beautiful, other objects will be so in proportion 
as they display those characteristics which are pro- 
nonnced beautiful in man. That curved and flowing 
outline, so conspicuous in the buman frame, is also 
the leading characteristic of external nature. Win- 
kleman and Hutchison substantially affirm that this 
line is reflected from all nature on the surface of the 
mind, and they conclude that this reflection pro- 
duces the pleasure which makes the spectator call 
the reflected objects beautiful. We accept the ad- 
mission of the fact, but doubt the inference, because 
Jeasure cannot be derived from that mental pas- 
sivity which the supposed reflection implies. There 
can be no pleasure in the mind acting as a mere 
mirror to external nature, because the active flow 
of animal life pants with restless eagerness for 
objects which will so stimulate sensation as to pro- 
duce pleasure. Indeed, there is such a natural love 
for this kind of excitement, that the mind prefers 
being stimulated by unpleasant emotions, rather 
than remain in the dreary void of passive insen- 
sibility—a feeling not confined to sensations excited 
by external nature, but one which has its coun- 
terpart in social life, where the rich will undergo 
much that is unpleasing to interrupt that more 
unsufferable ennwie, with which idle people are 
afflicted. The beauty in any object captures the 
feelings before it appeals to the intellect. The 
sensations taste the pleasure, and the reason 
examines into the cause which produces this effect, 
and the connection between this pleasure and the 
object which produced it is the basis of beauty. 
This seems to reduce beauty to simple sensation, 
but that is produced by definite qualities, as in 
form, and therefore the beauty is as truly in the 
form as in the sensation. If, therefore, the line 
most characteristic of man be that which per- 
meates and encircles creation, this line, which 
Hogarth and all other writers on the subject have 
agreed in calling the line of beauty, and which 
the greatest artists adopted to express the most 
beautiful, before the written theory existed— 
Raphael, for instance, in his cartvon, “The beau- 
tiful gate of the Temple,”—if this be that line 
which yields to our organization the greatest amount 
of satisfaction, then ought this to be most largely 
developed in all things beautiful. Sentient existence 
is itself pleasure, and to live apart from fatiguing 
effort is enjoyment. The minnow in the pool, 
the insect in the sunbeam, the lambkin in the 
meadow, and the baby in its mother’s arms, all 
testify that the simple sensation of life produces 
pleasure. So, whatever stimulates this sensation, 
produces that pleasure which leads us to prononnce 
the object beautiful. The feeling of beauty finds its 
root in life, as the feeling of ugliness fiuds its root 


in death. The handmaids of Homer’s hero brought 
“ Limpid water from the living brook,” 


48 opposed to the quiescent pool, and in roportion 
as forms or objects represent life, so do t ey stimu- 
late sensation. A straight line is to the eye a calm 
monotony, and suggests the type of death; an un- 
dulating line becomes the type of life, from the sen- 
sation awakened in following its curves; and 
according to the agreeable smoothness, or the broken 
angularity of that flowing line, will be the measure 
of delight experienced. If, then, there be lines 
— excite pleasure from the eye following their 
orms, how essential for all engaged in industrial 
art to know what these lines are, and equally im- 
opm that ornaments invented to please should 

drawn in those forms which yield the highest 


indicated ; but it cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the mind, that man is the most beautiful 
created form ; and that while the mountains and the 
weeds, the delicate gazelle and the eddies in the rill 
from which it drinks, the loveliest flowers and the 
dashing billows, all partake of the same charac- 
teristic outline, yet the highest beauty is only to be 
found in the most perfectly developed humanity, 
and the curves most peculiar to man must therefore 
be the most beautiful. The necessary conclusion is, 
that the highest style of Art, whether ornamental 
or pictorial, will only be reached through laborious 
study of the antique statues and the living model, 
although a garner may be filled with invaluable 
knowledge for industrial design by the earnest stu- 
dent of the lower manifestations of natural beanty. 

As there are various qualities of sweetness, the 
sugar-plum being different from a Lisbon orange, 
and a Normandy pippin different from both, so there 
are various phases of beauty, and this should be 
kept steadily in view by all who would think or 
work on this domain. At present we only deal 
with beauty as displayed in lines. In ordinary 
life nobody doubts that lines have (partly, no doubt, 
from the tuition of the eye, whether conferred or 
involuntary) certain defined and fixed characteristics. 
A era line suggests the idea of stability, 
and if a horizontal line be added, the angle gives 
the characteristic of decision and increased strength. 
From these two combinations the oak has become 
an emblem of strength, while the ash and weeping 
willow, from their graceful form and falling curves, 
have become types of elegance or grief. These are 
not arbitrary popular conceits, but the ideas these 
several emblems express are inherent in the lines 
which form the specialities among the trees of the 
forest. The same facts are equally visible among 
the beasts of the field. Square angular forms, 
whether in a building or a lion, express the idea of 
strength, while the motion of a peacock’s tail, or 
the spike of a flower, as surely suggests elegance 
without strength. 

Hundreds of examples might be found of different 
sensations produced by different forms, and the 
study and realization of this difference is the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of successful design. If, then, 
the flowing curves characteristic of man are the 
lines displaying the highest proportion of beauty, 
designs containing the largest proportion of these 
distributed in similar ratio will be the most beau- 
tiful. But repose is as essential to pleasure as 
excitement, and, in successful design, the eye will 
not be fatigued even with pursuing beauty. In the 
middle ages, there was often incredible skill and 
labour bestowed upon complications of beautiful 
lines ; but they were often so involved, that the eye 
became wearied in tracing them. It is as true in 
design as in mathematics, that a whole must be 
made up of its parts; but it is equally true, that 
although sensation, stimulated up to a certain pitch, 
produces pleasure, yet when that point is passed, 
even the pursuit of beauty becomes fatigue, and that 
in Art is equivalent to the production of imperfect 
forms. How to avoid this fatigue, without pro- 
ducing equally unpleasant sensations, is one taxing 
the highest skill of the designer; for there is as 
much difference between a mere broken line and a 
rest for the eye in ornament, as there is between a 
broken nose and a beautifully-formed mouth. It is 
easy to cut short a flowing line, but is not so easy 
to insert one horizontally, so as to increase, instead 
of diminishing, the value of the flowing form. And 
hence the advantage, to say nothing of the reduced 
expense, of only keeping linear curves up to, without 
allowing them to overstep, those limits which the 
eye can follow with pleasure, without verging on 
fatigue. Under diet is in all circumstances prefer- 
able to a surfeit, and in none more than when 
dealing with ornamentation. But although all 
beauty is based on the flowing curve, the beauty of 
the object designed will depend upon the fitness of 
the curves employed to express the idea intended. 
The same curves which would be beauty in a Venus, 
would not produce grandeur in a Jupiter. The 
quality of the form is permanent, but the quantity is 
variable; and when this quantity is consistently 
carried out, successful effects can be produced in 
very small space, and at a great reduction of 
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gratification. What these are has been already 


ANCIENT BOOKBINDING, 
AS EXHIBITED IN THE LIBRI LIBRARY. 





THANKS to the continued increase of printing, books 
are now so common that very ordinary buyers pos- 
sess small libraries, which, though looked on con- 
temptuously by “collectors,” who desire quantity 
aud rarity, yet rival in one of these qualifications 
the libraries of kings during the middle ages, when 
a dozen or two of volumes was a wonderful collec- 
tion, each one of which was guarded jealously. In 
1864 the Royal Library of France did not exceed 
se Aaa and that redoubtable polemic, our 
King Henry VIII., could not display a larger number, 
It was not unusual in monastic libraries to find the 
volumes, so assiduously obtained for general use, 
endorsed with denunciations against all who should 
surreptitiously abstract them; and cases are on re- 
cord of loans of books, where all kinds of legal 
restrictions guarded the loan, even when kings 
were the borrowers, so jealously were books kept. 
When we consider the vast and continuous labour 
of years devoted to a folio volume, ere the plain 
sheets of vellum were covered with carefully con- 
structed letters, and enriched by ornaments in gold 
aud colour, and elaborately executed miniatures de- 
picting the events recorded, we shall then, and then 
only, comprehend the intrinsic value of ancieut books, 
Dear as fine manuscripts may appear to us, they 
are all now sold at much under what the cost of 
their construction would be if paid for as hand labour. 
The cheapness of modern books, and their abun- 
dance, totally unfit a modern reader for valuing 
them as the ancients esteemed theirs. 

When books were finished by the weary manipu- 
lation of years, they were bound sumptuously and 
strongly, sometimes with a lavish display of orna- 
ment outside; this was particularly the case with 
the sacred books. Antique cameos and precious 
stones were inserted in the wooden covers; occa- 
sionally Roman dyptichs, or plaques of sculptured 
ivory, formed them. In the middle ages, embossed 
leather became fashionable; and the noble library 
of M. Libri, sold during the last month at Messrs, 
Sotheby and Wilkinson’s rooms, contained a match- 
less historic series of bookbindings, which it was 
sad to feel would be scattered over Europe, after 
they had been thus assiduously gathered. 

The luxury of private book-collecting and costly 
bookbinding, originated with the merchant princes 
of Italy, such as the Medici, the Della Roveres, 
the D'Estes, and other wealthy families. Upon 
such works the best artists were employed; many 
of the designs came from such men as Giulio Clovio; 
and M. Libri informs us “ there were literary men 
whose employment was solely to supply people 
with such emblems and devices as were to be appa- 
rent on their dresses, on their books, and on all 
the articles of their furniture.” The sa/amander 
of Francis I., and the crescent of Diana of Poictiers, 
are instances: M. Libri’s collection furnishes curious 
examples of both. Sometimes the arms of the pro- 
prietor were magnificently emblazoned amid the 
gold tooling at the sides. Occasionally painting 
added its beanties to the work, and the edges of 
the leaves obtained their share of decoration. 

The most celebrated of ancient book-collectors 
was Jean Grolier, of Lyons, one of the four trea- 
surers of France during the reign of Francis I., 
and ambassador to Rome. With scholarly liberality 
he stamped upon his books the words, “ Jo. Grolierti 
et amicorum,” to show that they were at the ser- 
vice of his friends as well as of himself. The bind- 
ing he adopted was remarkable for the fine character 
of its interlaced ornament, which is said to have 
been designed by himself in moments of leisure. 
“ Blind tooling,” or decoration impressed by stamps 
without gilding, was also fashionable at this period, 
aud we often find scenes in sacred and classic 
history embossed on book-backs. The old binders 
seem to have taken a pride in their work, and it is 
not uncommon to find their names impressed -d among 
the ornaments, sometimes with an inseription in 
Latin to declare that “ a of God” they 
have “ well and truly” bound them. 

Early in the sixteenth century, when the learned 
ladies of England made themselves famed among 
European scholars, and the daughters of Sir Thomas 





More, and the Lady Jane Grey, received the homage 
of sach men as Erasmus and Ascham, they em- 
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loyed their leisure in decorating the books they 
beat so well. On grounds of silk and velvet they 
embroidered devices in threads of gold and silver ; 
or in coloured silks worked trees, birds, beasts, 
mottoes, and coats of arms, occasionally using seed 

Js and small gems to give increased boldness 

and beauty to their work. In the British Museum 
are some specimens of Qneen Elizabeth's ability in 
this branch of art. : 

The volumes in M. Libri’s collection comprise 
such as adorned the libraries of the old Kings of 
France and England, or the wealthy Italian nobles. 
The English Kings Henry VII. and VILI., seem to 
have been satisfied with stamping the Tudor rose, 
or other badges of their family, on their volumes— 
using gilding but sparingly. It has been asserted 
that the then binder to the king (Joseph Candall) 
had some of his patterns designed by the celebrated 
Hans Holbein; a not unlikely thing, when the 
universality of his genius is considered, and the 
constant tax upon it, which we know was levied by 
the goldsmiths, jewellers, and furniture makers of 
his day. Of the library of Edward VI. this col- 
lection boasted probably the finest specimen in 
existence. It was a copy of Estienue Groulleau’s 
“ Xenophon,” printed at Paris, in 1547 ; the cover 
was an elegant specimen of Grolier tooling, executed 
in gold, aud having the blank space, within the out- 
lines of the design, painted black. In the centre 
were the royal arms and initials, the Tudor rose 
was worked in gold in various parts of the design. 
Of the library of his younger sister Elizabeth, the 
same collection furnished an admirable specimen, in 
one volume, elaborately covered with delicate 
tooling—a perfect blaze of gilding, but minute and 
tasteful at the same time; the edges were gilt and 
gaufré, and in the centre of each device was a heart, 
painted in crimson. Her favourite, Sir Robert 
Dudley, stamped his volumes with “the bear and 
ragged staff,” the time-honoured crest o! Lis family, 
amid the other enrichments. Of the library of 
James I., many specimens were gathered; he 
appears to have contented himself with the royal 
arms, badges, and initials, stamped in gold. His 
son, Charles I., adopted a similarly simple style; 
a few lines of gold bounded the covers, with an 
érnamental device at the corner, the royal arms and 
initials in the centre; but in one instance, a copy 
of Bishop Hall’s “ Contemplations,” the sides were 
filled with small fleur-de-/ys in the interstices of the 
other ornament, until the whole was matted with 
gold. A unique specimen of Oliver Cromwell’s 
library was of much interest. It was a copy of 
music, by John Hingston, his organist, and was 
simply decorated with the arms of the Protector, 
and a few lines of gilding. This “stern binding,” 
as M. Libri terms it, was succeeded by more florid 
decoration in the days of Charles II. Specimens 
of his books, and of bindings executed for our 
monarchs up to the reign of George III., occurred 
in this remarkable sale; aud M. Libri says, “these 
specimens of Art, compared with books bound in 
Italy, Germany, and Spain, during the same period, 
will perhaps ensure, in that respect, a sort of supre- 
macy to England over those countries.” 

M. Libri is inclined to award the palm to France 
for the very finest examples of bookbinding; and 
he instances numbers in his own collection belong- 
ing to the royal family of France, but he owus 
they were sometimes over-decorated. The best 
taste he finds in the books of De Thou and Colbert, 
which he considers perfect in their chaste sim- 
plicity. He says, “So much attention was paid, at 
that period, to the materials used in binding, that 
in @ treaty with the empire of Morocco, we find 
Colbert stipulating for a certain namber of real 
Morocco skins to be yearly supplied from Africa to 
the French government, to be used only for the 
bindings destined for the Bibliotheque Royale.” 

Though the breaking up of so remarkable a col- 
lection goes to enrich many others, it cannot but be 
regretted that the skill and taste, the deep know- 
ledge and untiring perseverance, which gathers 
from all quarters such works as present an historic 
series; should be, in a great degree, nullified by 
such a dispersion. It would have been well if the 
cases which for a few days contained these remark- 

able volumes, could have enshrined them for ever 
im some of our own public collections. The sale 
of these rare books realized more than £8000. 





THE 


OXFORD RAFFAELLE DRAWINGS. 


We meu of London are much indebted to the mag- 
nates of Oxford for the temporary loan and exhi- 
bition, at the South Kensington Museum, of the 
matchless series of drawings by Raffaelle and 
Michael Angelo, now belonging to the Taylor 
Institute in that ancient and loyal city. Once the 
treasured prizes of such men as Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and William Young 
Ottley, they might have been lost to the Art- 
student, by being scattered among private collections. 
Two hundred of these wonderful sketches enable us 
Englishmen to comprehend more fully thap we 
could by any other means the “divine” soul of 
Raffaelle, and the “ terrible” imaginings of Michael 
Angelo. The good these drawings must do in 
London cannot be overstated: they display the 
mental workings of the two greatest geniuses the 
world has produced, and lead to a fuller compre- 
hension of the patient study of nature they prose- 
cuted so continuously. It is not a little curious to 
speculate on the fact that the language of “the 
great mother” is not the same to all her artist 
sons. She speaks ever with grace and softness to 
Raffaelle, though never without a matronly dignity ; 
but to Michael she converses with a giant power, 
casting her drapery grandly over stalwart limbs, 
“heroic” in all their motions. There is the same 
patient study evinced by both masters, but with 
what distinct results! Drapery falls with flowing 
lines of beauty about, Raffaelle’s figures; it breaks 
into sculpturesque shadows about those of Angelo. 
The hands of an old man, studied by one master, 
are wrinkled, nervous, but quiescent; with the 
other you feel the action of every nerve, and the 
bunes beneath appear to be there, as surely as if 
they might, as in nature, be laid bare by the dis- 
secting knife. 

This large series of studies is the best proof of 
the intense devotion of both great men to their art. 
They are also curious as exhibiting the modes of 
sketching at that era. Sometimes the silver-point 
only is used, to lightly indicate the drawing. Tints 
of various kinds (some to our eye inappropriate) 
are occasionally used as a medium for darker pen- 
cillings and high lights; and nothing is more in- 
structive than the certainty of hand, the result of 
long experience, which is evinced in the tender 
touches of light in some of these marvellous draw- 
ings. The least satisfactory are the washed draw- 
ings, which are unworthy of the rest: they have 
not their crispness or vigour. But with the pen in 
hand, producing effects by lines only, these men were 
unrivalled: the flexibility, grace, and intense power 
they then display prove their claim to the title 
“ Maestro.” It is worthy of the most intent study, 
and will repay it. Let us hope that the present 
opportunity to do this will be embraced. 

With many of these works the Art-student has 
been already familiar in the great work of Ottley 
on the Italian School of Design ; but his fac-similes, 
a costly, restricted the knowledge to a few 
who could afford to give twelve guineas for a com- 
paratively thin folio volume. What modern science 
may do for students is evidenced in the prices 
attached to the photographs exhibited at Kensing- 
ton, mede from the drawiugs, and for all practical 
nm pry equal to them. Raffaelle’s study for a 

ead of a Madonna is priced sevenpence half-penny, 
and his lovely drawing of the Salutation at one 
shilling. A charming pen drawing of the Virgin 
and Child is to be photographed for sale at five- 
pence. Here we feel that Science may legitimately 
aid Art; and this is one of the true uses of photo- 
graphy, which fails when it endeavours to falsely 
rival artistic intelligence. 

The influence of antique Art over the mind of 
Raffaelle is shown in the studies he has carefully 
made from arabesques and statuary. . We have 
figures of Venus Victrix, Vesta, Hygeia, &c. The 
drapery so judiciously disposed by the Greek sculp- 
tor seems to have particularly claimed his attention; 
and cne drawing (No. 149) is a most carefnl study 
of a noble work of this kind. The Farnese Her- 
cules is copied in one instance, and it is not a little 
curious to note its weakness when compared to the 
original: it was a subject unfitted for Raffaelle’s 
pencil. Angelo, on the contrary, would have 





exaggerated its strength. H 

the study of the great works of antennal 

drawing here is an attempt at restoring the 
re whose torso, now in the Vatican, 

ration of his life. He was often employed 
the popes to restore the wanting members of anti 
statuary, and the collections at Rome 
— po ge sae in that way. 

e earlier drawings of Raffaclle di 
peculiarities of his master, Poregien tm 
sometimes unpleasant. The weakness of his 
style, and its falseness to nature, are seen j 
the head No. 139; while the ultimate nobility o 
female beauty his pencil portrayed may be advan- 
tageously studied in No. 142. The artist 
soon emancipated his style. There is a delicate 
drawing, executed with a silver-point, a fac-simile of 
which has been — by Ottler—a kneeling 
figure, which might be intended for St. = 
and which he thinks undoubtedly a production of 
ra —_ youth ; this could not be 
or truth and beauty. Ottley says, “I possesses 
that kind of excellence which yee porwr in 
schools, and has in it, if I may 80 the very 
soul of feeling and expression.” Nearly all the 
originals of Ottley’s engravings may be seen at 
Brompton. One of the most remarkable, “the 
Battle for the Standard,” is mounted in an 
frame, both sides of the paper being covered with a 
vigorous sketch, showing his perfect over 
the nude figure. His painstaking attention to 
nature is evideuced in the mauy beantiful studies he 
dashed off with the pen, from playful children, and 
groups he may have seen in his walks. The many 
studies he made for the “Death of Adonis” prove 
the fertility and fastidiousness of his taste. His 
sketch for the figure of Adam in the celebrated print 
by Marc Antonio, as well as for that of the kneeling 
female in the foreground of his Heliodorus, are 
instances of his close application to natural studies. 
There are many instances of his sketching groups 
of buildings, and bits of scenery, which struck his 
mind by their picturesque combination. A row of 





persons seated at a table induced him, by their easy 
His 


positions, to perpetuate them in a sketch. 
versatility is shown in a design for a bedstead, and 
several architectural sketches ; and his poetic nature 
in rhymes, frequently written among the pictured 
thoughts on these sheets of paper, so precious as 
delineating the iuner life of the great artist ; whom 
we may imagine employed in his stady, scattering 
his thoughts or arranging his ideas on these sheets, 
little valued by himself but priceless to all others, 
as the brilliant first thoughts, often less vigorous in 
after elaboration. 

The series by Michael Angelo offer wondrous 
examples of his knowledge and vigour. 
sometimes dashed off with the est roughness, 
there are instances, as in the ies for portions of 
his great fresco of the “ Last J udgment,” where they 
are finished with scrupulous care. It is r 
that he presented his friends and patrons with such 
finished sketches of his works. They comprise 
studies for all his paintings in the Sistine Chapel, 
including those ray by . Ne = . > 
drawings is jarly interesting: 1 of 
Petey aoe y for’ the Tomb of the Medici at 
Florence, and has been sketched from the sculptare 
by the artist while it was in his studio, standing on 
the wheeled iemevek pepe to its re 
There is another equally interesting — o 
hibited among others belonging to Mr. 4. © 
Robinson of the Kensington Museum, which ap- 
pears to be the nude study for the prostress } 
in the fresco of the Capello Paolino of the wes 
Upon a portion of the paper Angelo has 
receipt for making varnish, which had — fich 
by “ Messer Giorgio Vasari de Firenze, 7) he 
was probably written down in the 
artist-historian of - pees, 
seated knowledge of anatomy, 
play, is visible throughout all these po > 

Altogether we learn more of the 4 
practised by these great men, 16 @ collection 
this, than it is ever possible to do by their per 
works. They are bold and free ex ae 
ideas, vigorously dashed off at the momen jonget 
spiration. We could wish them to remain he 
with us; but the permission to photograph i 

ia, 00 ed by the Oxford 
series, 80 generously allowed by 
rities, renders this of less consequence. 


———— 
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EXCURSIONS IN SOUTH WALES. 
BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 





Part IX.—Tensy, &c. 





NE of the pleasantest drives from 
(/> Tenby is to the north—as far 
as Amroth, taking en route San- 
dersfoot, St. Issel, and Hean 
Castle; visiting, if the tourist 
pleases, one of the mines of 
‘“(/! anthracite coal, of which there are 
P several in the neighbourhood—their 
A’ “ whereabouts” indicated by tall chim- 
neys. These places are on the north 
side of Tenby—the opposite to those 
we have been heretofore describing. The 
tourist who proceeds to Amroth, some five 
miles from the town, will, of course, stop to 







ff: ra 
“fc ‘examine the submarine forest; he may easily 
procure specimens, in which he will find im- 

bedded shells, in some instances containing the living fish.* 
Traditions and orally preserved poems combine with exist- 


ing remains to indicate that, in several places, large tracts of 
country, once cultivated and inhabited, had been swallowed 


up by the sea. The chief of these is the Cantre ’r Gwaelod, 
or lower Hundred, in Cardigan Bay. According to some 
accounts, this event happened in the fifth century. In “The 
Triads,” a collection of very ancient Welsh records, the mis- 
fortune is attributed to the drunkenness of Seithenyn, who 
wantonly opened the flood-gates, and, 


“ After his festive mirth, let in the desolating ocean.” 


Amroth is the furthest point of this excursion. The 
“Castle” is a modern house ; anciently it was called “ Eare 
Wear,” and is supposed to have been the feudal residence of 
a follower of Arnulph de Montgomery, one of “a chain of 
posts,” which may yet be traced from Caermarthen to Pem- 
broke. A stone’s throw from Amroth is the boundary stream 
that divides the shires, Pembroke and Carmarthen. Many 
delightful bits of scenery are to be met with in the neigh- 
bourhood. Hean Castle, now also a modern dwelling, is, 
according to Fenton, but a corruption of Hengastill, the old 
castle. ‘The whole of this neighbourhood was once a huge 
forest ; it is now “the great nataral depét of coal,” and the 
pretty little village of SanpERsroor is the port at which the 
material is shipped for exportation ; lines of tramway have 
been laid down from the mines to the quays, and there is a 
character of active bustle seldom to be found elsewhere in 
the district. There are few more delicious drives than that 
which leads from Tenby, over hills, to the dell in which this 
miniature seaport is situate. It is by another route home- 
wards—through narrow lanes that lead into the main road 
from Narbeth—we reach the church and hamlet of St. Issex. 
The church is small, but has a tall square tower of grey 
stone ; a tiny stream “brawls across the pebbly road, and 
passes with a whispering rush through the tunnel arch of a 
rustic foot-bridge.” 

The many ancient churches that neighbour Tenby add 
greatly to its interest and attraction; the tourist may 
examine a dozen of them in a day. Thereare none that gave 
us more pleasure than that we have pictured—dedicated to a 
saint of whom we know nothing. It is in a pleasant dell, 
enviroued by trees: in the crowded churchyard sleep the 
hamlet’s “rude forefathers.” The rivulet, on the morning of 
vur visit, scarcely covered the stepping-stones, but, at times, 
it becomes a fierce current, and then the quaiut foot-bridge 
is the guardian of wayfarers. A carter was watering his 
horses there while we lingered to admire the masses of wild 
flowers on its banks. He was a short burly son of the prin- 
cipality ; not old, apparently—though he told us he was at 
the winter end of seventy. We praised the old church. 

ld Ah, well! gentry think many a thing handsome that 
.fon't see nothin’ in. A drawing-man, t’other day, made a 
ae of my wife—an she’s a good five years colder than 
Aon she is; but it was her hat an’ jeckat he took to. 
: “a a been nothin in his eyes without the hat an jeckat. 
= wanted to put on her new ans, but he was such a fule 
: at he stuck to the old ; an I could’nt but langh—to see how 
was took in. Why, they’d been her own muther’s! Now 
rn ae a thing for a painting-man to make a pictur of ! 
a ae touching eighty, in her own muther’s hat 
=" et! Why, the hat was knockt up and down—like 
—s e—nothin » and as high as a church steeple—and he to 





* We obtained pieces containin 
. leces g several of the living fish— 
ry candida and Pholas dactylas. Some of the “vod mony bo 
ory sed = marks of the axe, “as if the encroachment of the sea 
To the .©Hected since the country was inhabited by civilized man.” 
interesting locality, as well as to many others, where the 


peculia: y 
valeable jo of the locality are to be obtained, Jenkins is a 








| 
make a pictur of it! Wasn’t it noice !”—there was a merry twinkle in his hile h 
| “my awld umman, in her muther’ j i ae 
| ae _ pou ae ce es wf cap and jeckat, make a pictur! an she, bless her awld cranky 
ve met the old man frequently afterwards, and once, j i i 
ds, , just as our ed at th 

gate feet og yt 9 Castle, he was there ; without invitation, he Gindat en. pal ea 

= a is cane and his keen little eyes taking in everything. “I think,” he com- | 

need, “ you're for admiring the oold place just as the painter-man admired my oold wife in 
nit : 


4 








her muther’s hat and jeckat! Ah! but we had a jolly night here, in Boney’s time; when 
a stout-hearted smuggling gentleman took Manorbeer Park farm, an purtended he brought ovver 
five Cornish men to teach our lads mining, an’ our women to milk cows. It was sometimes 
carrying kegs over the rocks an’ stones at Lydstep, an hiding am in our caves there, or else 
taking a run with am up the green slopes, to the men in waiting, if the coast was clear. Many 
a boat have I seed upset in the surf of Manorbeer Bay, an then scramble—who scramble could ! 
We had cellars all about the cliffs, two on hill farm, some under the old parsonage walls, by 


Oa —— 
2 a ee sine 





SANDERSFOOT. 


Manorbeer Church; an, bless you! the castle itself is like a mole-hill— the earth under it is 
full of our runs. Eh! if the painter-man had but sen the smuggling cutter Jane, Captain 
Farze, pursued by a king’s ship—the shot flying over us like hail in thunder—an we bobbing 
like geese under an archway to ‘scape it. ‘Get down, m lads, says Captain Furze, says he, 
‘get below; I'll balk ’em yet—the timber isn’t spliced that ‘ll run down Jack Furze—down, 
my lads, at once!’ and as he spoke, he threw himeelf flat on the deck, and so he steered lying on 
his back. He dodged from day till dark—when we come on deck, and, making a suddan turn in | 
his coorse, he scaped. Ah! Captain Jack would have been something to paint—Ae would! 
































1 eee a eta tt catia ce 


——————— 
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The pretty village of St. FLORENCE, which occupies & dell 
in et sare fr a rich valley, of the same name, is a charming 
object when seen from any of the adjacent heights ; it is here 
pictured, and also an ancient mill—one of those venerable 


- relies of the picturesque which never fail to lure the artist 


from a beaten track. Of St. Florence, with its many arched 
doorways and quaint —_oee = have vy ; 
and may occupy our page.by reference to some of the o 
treditions, for vhich Govier will readily believe the isolated 
town of Tenby ia famous. oa 

Do you happen to be at Tenby on St. David's day, when 
March is entering “ like a lion,” as is his wont ? We may 
wish you there when he is going out “ like a lamb ;” but at 
all events, you will be in Wales on the féte day of its patron 
saint, and if you do not yourself wear a leek you will see many 
who do so. You will be told, in the words of the historian 
Malkin, that “ St. David is as proper to the Welsh, by whom 
he is called St. Dewy, as St. George to England.” He was 
certainly of royal descent, aod was born, probably, a.p. 460, 
somewhere in Pembrokeshire, near to the See he subsequently 
governed. If Selden be consulted, you will learn that “ he was 
uncle to King Arthur, was Bishop of Menevia, which is now 
St. David’s, in Pembroke,” that “ he was first canonized by 


ple do, or did, walk barefoot to church. Easter Monday is a Great day of 


who are engaged in driving-on the football through the streets! On Good Friday 
onday # day still more jovial ; for clubs, with bands and banners decked calm 


and « 
rocessions to visit church, and, in the evening, to dance the o flowers, for 
iow de Coverley.” On May-eve, the King iad Queen of Mey, ‘titel an 
le the town and from all, candles, or money wherewith to buy—nsed at ni 
illuminating the May-bush, round which dancing is kept up whilst the lights last and 
immense bonfire of furze is lighted, on which the bush is burned. All-Hallows E . of 
a grand festival in Tenby, as it is everywhere. des. 





Calixtns I1.,” that “ he was prognosticated above thirty years | 


before his birth,” and that St. Patrick, in the presence of the 


yet unborn babe, “suddeuly lost the use of speech,” but, | 


recovering it soon after, “ made prediction of Dewy’s holiness 
joined with greatness.” This was not the only miracle that 
heralded his advent ; to minister to his baptism, a fountain of 
the purest water gushed forth—“ to be seen to this day.” 
His schoolfellows used to declare they often saw a snow-white 


dove hovering above him. The promise of his childhood was | 
fulfilled in manhood, and in age ; “ Heaven was pleased to | 


prosper all his labours; blessing him with a patriarchal 
longevity, to continue a shining ornament of religion, and an 


instructive example to the world. He ended his days amongst | 


faithful servants of God, in his beloved retirement, and was 
buried in hia own church, where his shrine for many ages 
continued to be frequented by several crowned heads, and 
pilgrims of every description.” We shall make closer acquaint- 
ance with the saint when we visit his cathedral, which adorns 
and glorifies this Shire. 

The origin of the leek as the badge of Welshmen is 
involved in much obscurity ; there is no evidence concerning 
it; if we except that of an old “ broadside,” which declares 
that, on a certain first of March, the Welshmen “ joyned with 
their foes,” and, in order not to confound friends with them— 


* Into a garden they did go, 
Where each one pulled a leeke,” 


which, wearing in their hats, they were thus enabled to 
recognise their countrymen, “all who had no leekes being 
slaine.” To this tradition Shakspere refers, making Fluellen 
say in “ Henry V.,” “The Welshmen did goot service in a 
garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their Mon- 
mouth caps.” The more plausible supposition, however, is 
that of Dr, Owen Pughe, that it was derived from “the 
custom in the Cymmortha, still observed in Wales, in which 
the farmers assist each other in ploughing their land, on 
which occasion every one formerly contributed his leek to 
the common repast.” Be it what it may, 
“ We still remember David's day, 
In wearing of a leeke.” 

Let us dream at Tenby, and recall the manners and 
customs of the quaint old town in times gone by ; we read 
of them in the Cambrian Journa/, and fancy may picture 
them to-day as they were long ago ! P : 

Is the tourist in Tenby when the year closes? he will be 
told by throngs, with lighted torches, and making music 
out of cow-horns, that “ Christmas comes but once a year.” 
On St. Stephen's day he will encounter crowds employed in 
the gentle pastime of beating all passers-by with holly-bushes. 
On new year’s morn he may be greeted by boys and girls 
who sprinkle all they meet, with “new year’s water,” and 
wish them a “happy new year;” for which good service 
they levy contributions, singing as they go— 

“Here we bring new water from the well so clear, 
For to worship God with, this happy new year.” 


On Twelfth Night he may encounter other crowds, bearing 
bowls of a liquor less pure, chanting an ancient ballad— 
“ Taste our jolly wassall bowl, 
Made of cake, apple, ale, and spice!” 
If he chance to be there on Shrove Tue: 
— hurriedly putting 
regging their children within doors, and uiet fi 
7 home—not without reason it all pore 
“y y afterwards will be heard a frightfal din and tumult 
not unlike the war whoop of wild Indians, caused by the 
mustered forces of the “ brave boys,” and girls too, of Tenby, 


sday, he may see the 
up their shutters, mothers 


8ST. FLORENCE, 


Alas! these pleasant sports of the people are becoming daily more and more 
dull facts are driving out lively fancies; labour seldom, now-a-days, seeks 
healthful play; toil has its recompence only in toil anew; the May-pole on 
is often but a sad reminder of pleasure uninherited. If we have learned to be wiser 
fathers, and more refined than our mothers, it may be well to inquire, now and then, at what 
price, in this “ utilitarian age,” our acquisitions have been bought. 
than more accessible places by introductions of modern ways. i 
its privilege unscathed! Nay, we may even regret that its “superstitions” 
out ;” that the White Lady appears not with her wonted frequency to indicate to some lucky 








OLD MILL, 8T. FLORENCE. 


: . istrict: now, the 
swain the spot where hidden treasures have been buried; that only in ra noche lst he may 


lonely wayfarer passes the fairy circle with bated breath and averted head, ; 
disturb the sports of the “little good people,” and be made to assist in Oe ae candles” 
the services of the charm-doctor are less frequently required than of yore; treated wi 


and _ funerals have ceased to visit frequented ways ; that, witches are 
awe than they used to be, and that the nameless one, rome ncort ae = a 

to affright village swains and country maidens returning from fair, Wo" é 
has ceased, in great measure, to way-lay the rustic lover as he wanders home from 
expedition to some neighbouring farm. 
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As we have elsewhere intimated, tourists will find no sea- 
coast more interesting than that at Tenby, or adjacent to it. 
The lofty peninsula on which the town is built is itself worthy 
of attention—much in shape like a note of interrogation, the 
concave side, towards the north, encloses within its cliffs the 
small bay and harbour. In this direction it is we meet with the 
coal measures, which abound in petrifactions of ferns, equiseta, 
and the so-called beetle-stoues, which are polished and carried 
away by visitors as mementoes of their visit. Here the cliffs 
crumble down to the sea, covered with vegetation almost to 
the water’s edge. On the southern and opposite side, again 
the rocks are composed of the mountain-limestone, and are 
bare and precipitous, in some places smooth as a wall, in 
others scurfed and rugged. On this side there are several 
caverns of various shapes and sizes; one not far from 
the town, and known as MERLIN’s Cave, is much admired. 
We visited it just after the retreating tide had smoothed 
the fine sand that forms the flooring, and felt it to be a 
cool and agreeable retreat from the heat outside. What 
connection it has with the bard and prophet whose uame it 
bears is to us unknown, but the place, from its solitariness 
and seclusion—from the interior nothing to be seen but the 
sea and Caldy bounding the horizon—would certainly offer a 
satisfactory refuge from the pains and fears of worldly- 
mindedness. It is of large size, and is seen to best advantage 
at noonday. The top, thickly patehed with the minute fern 
called the Asp/enium marinum, is composed of iinmense masses 





THE SMUGGLER'S CAVE, LYDSTAP. 


of stone, which seem so insecure as to make us wonder they 
do not fall every moment ; and the sharp and angular sides 
present the appearance of polished red and green marble, shot 
with veius of white, caused by the constant dripping of 
water from above. 

If the reader be not one of those who are content to visit 
only what can be reached in a carriage—if he feel an interest 
and an enticement in grand and refreshing scenery, let him, 
after he has examined this cavern, and inspected the nume- 
rons rock-pools all around, with the treasures they contain, 
come with us to visit Giltar-head, and thence to Lypsrer. 
We cross a little stream that glides down the vale of St. 
Florence, whence winding round the pevinsula, it discharges 
itself through flood-gates into the sea, and then traverse the 
valley up which, at one time, the sea used to rush, and has 
left many perceptible traces in the old shores that may be 
seen on either side; now, however, a long line of sand hills 
that have accumulated across the mouth serve, with some aid 
from Art, as a picturesque and unsurmountable barrier to the 
waves. Seaward, these hillocks assume a graceful form, 
and are clothed with but a scanty covering of tall, coarse tufts 
-? grass ; further in, however, they are carpeted with a fine, 

ick bright moss. It is an enchanting walk, in which all our 
Senses are gratified more or less. The moss on which we tread 
8 tapestried with wild flowers of delicious fragrance, cou- 
spicuous among which are the tiny Burnet roses, clustering 


| 





together in shrubberies, and scenting the air with their delicate 
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perfume. Numberless rabbits lying in the sun, or friskin 
= as ee into the 
overing above inun e air with their sweet song. We el leasant vi 
of Penally, that clusters round its ancient stg rich i smut of Oe and locks 
out from amidst groves and gardens ‘upon a fine view of the bay and distant coasts, and shortly 
we arrive at the foot of the lofty projection that runs out to a headland, and bounds the horizon 
from Tenby to the south. The summit reached, a wide and most commanding prospect is 
obtained. We are on Giltar Point, the extremity of Carmarthen Bay. On one hand, close by 
separated from us only by a narrow sound, are the isles of Caldy and St. Margaret, and away, 
—— es —_” 














MERLIN'S CAVE, 


like a gauzy mist in the distance, is the coast of Devonshire. ‘Io the left, the bay sweeps 
into the land, washing the coasts of three counties. For many miles the land is high and 
bold, but it gradually begins to sink, and soon appears but a swampy fog in the horizon; again 
it swells high up in Gowerland, and finally terminates in the Worms Head, nearly opposite the 


-| spot on which we stand. Hence to Lydstep Haven the coast runs parallel to the Ridgeway, 


and is of romantic beauty and wildness—bluff headlands, caverns, and chasms of gloomy grandeur ; 
and, indeed, with very partial interruptions, this is the character of the whole coast round to 
Milford Haven. In our course along the cliffs we pass over many caverns: none of them are very 
interesting ; but one, called the Bears’ Cave, from the fancied resemblance of the face of the rock 





THE VALLEY OF CAVERNS, LYDeTEr. 


to that animal, is the object of numerous water-excursious. Three or four times we came abruptly 
upon a dark, gloomy fannel-hole running from the surface to the sea beneath. In one of yaad 
we liberated a timid bird, that sat crouching with fear on one of the ledges, crying piteously, and 
fascinated by a hawk that was torturing the little creature preparatory to the final pounce. All 
the way the scene is gay with beds of little hyacinths, tufts of sea-pinks, aod luxuriant banks 
of w ld thyme, to which the bees are resorting— 

“ 3preading their drowsy murmur far and wide ;" 


than one butterfly of the most delicately-tinted “ clouded yellow” flitted by to attract 
a sdmiration. At last we reach “Proud Giltar,” lordly cliff that towers on high, and 


about in the hollows, prick up their 
holes they have burrowed in the sand, while the larks 
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seems to feel his own importance one of the chief but- 
tresses to the swelling Ridgeway behind. It affords a fine 
example of wonderful stratification, the direction being regular 
aod perpendicular. The face of the rock is cross-hatched, 
and wrinkled with scraggy ledges and jagged peaks, that are 
resting-places for the sea-gulls and glossy daws that make the 
place their home, and in which samphire, privet, and glis- 
tening ivy grow in great abundance. The colour of the 
water was delightful, and far out, fathoms deep, could we see, 
through the clear, smooth water, patches of sand illumi- 
nated by the reflection of the sun’s rays, the rocks decked 
and darkened with sea-weeds of gorgeous hues, undulating 
with every motion of the waters ; whilst below us, close at 
our feet, the waves, so soft and musical, seemed to be 
chaunting funeral masses for the gashed and stiffened corpses 
they had made in the howling winter time. 

We soon arrive at Lypsrer Caverns. 

The cliffs now begin to sink, and at a short distance are 
succeeded by the pebbly beach of Lydstep Haven. This 
secluded harbour is shat in on one hand by the steep and 
magnificent cliffs over which we have passed, and on the 
other by Lydstep Head, a lofty promontory scalped and 
defaced by the quarrymen, who have unconsciously converted 
it into all manner of curious and fantastic shapes, while in 
front, low-lying and broad, are the isles of Caldy and St. 
Margaret turning towards us their western sides, on which 
brooding shadows indicate the positions of their lofty caverns. 
We have not yet reached the limit of our excursion, having 
to see the fine caverns for which Lydstep is noted; they are 
on the opposite side of the head, and to reach them we pass 
by Lydstep House, which lies at one end of the bay, at the 
foot of a romantic dell, through which the carriage-road leads 
from this out-of-the-way residence to the highway. We 
ascend this road till we arrive at the lodge, whence a path 
leada down to the caverns through a steep and winding 
ravine, so narrow that the sides in places almost touch each 
other. We scramble over a waste of huge boulders and débris 
of rocks, and emerge upon the firm, trackless sand—a shallow 
bay which the sea but for a short time exposes. We are 
here literally encompassed with most exquisite scenery— 
beanty is all around; scarce shells, lovely as precious stones, 
are scattered on the sands, and the sea-pools, washed over 
by every tide, are gardens of delight in which grow miniature 
trees and flowers—green, red, and olive-brown ; some large, 
waving tropical-like plants, others minute and fine as the 
finest silken tassel. How truly may the undisturbed wayfarer 
enjoy the scenery all about here!—enjoy the fresh breeze, 
enjoy the sea, sparkling under the sun, and falling on the 
solitary shore with a musical plash; enjoy the huge mass of 
gray cliffs, with their grand group of gloomy caverns—here, 
even the discordant shriek of the sea-bird floating on the 
calm is not unpleasing to the ear. 

The first thing that strikes the spectator when he reaches 
the beach is an elegant natural arch, to the right, of immense 
span, and springing like a flying buttress with airy lightness 
out of the yellow sand. It forms the side of a spacious cavern, 
with a lofty roof tinted deliciously with rays of the sun. 
Beyond, in a recess in the rocks, is an exceedingly fine cave 
of vast size, which penetrates for a long distance, the flooring 
composed of stones of every size and form, rising in steps 
towards the interior. Beyond that, again, is a glorious cliff, 
So and with strata as straight “as a plammet- 

ine.” It rises like an enormous watch-tower to an imposing 

height, whereon we may imagine the timid sentinel used to 
watch from morn to night the advent of the dreaded Dane, 
who, in the dark and troublous times, were a perpetual terror 
to these coasts. 

Tn the little bay adjoining a new geological formation com- 
mences, and the old red sandstone succeeds the limestone. 
The first point is the Old Castle Head, full of ancieut interest, 
Whereou is the Danish camp sleeping in the sunlight, and 
looking so calm and fresh as to prompt us to the belief it has 
been untrodden since the founders left it. On the left of the 
“Valley of Caverns,” as we come down, is a cavern much 
secluded, but well worthy of any trouble it may cost to be 
seen ; it is called the Smucoienr’s Cave ; its title tells its tale. 

On the right is a “thorough” hole, into which the light 
pours with singular and fine effect. We have given a sketch of 
this cave, as also of the Beacu at THE VALLEY OF CAVERNS; 

but the most accurate sketch would give only a faint idea of 
the seeve— it defies alike the author and the artist.* Indeed, 
it will be obvious that our limited power over Art can do but 
little to picture a district so full of natural beauties, where 
the sublime im coast scenery is found in such abundance: 
our hope is, however, that the reader will be induced to see 


and judge for himself, and w i i 
we dy we may guarantee him against 


- a ennai 
anne at low water of Spring-tides, and not always then, 
can be visited. Ever since their existence was made 


known to the public, b 
u » by Mrs. Gwynne, in h 
of Tenby,” they have been much frequented by vine ae 





We do not suppose the Tenby boys are more tormentin 
in inland towns the gami imited im mi ief ; g than cther boys, except the 
element, and you in a state of nervous fever lest they should be dro which pet suitor 
would be a blessing, although you warn them to “take care,” for which they YOu consider 
elfin langhs. We cannot say when Tenby boys eat, drink, sleep, or go to be you with 
tide was in, they hung over from the rocks like es, screaming and shonti when the 
other; when it was out, they were in the water from daybreak until after ting to each 
on the crest of a wave sticking to an old hen-coop, or chair, or broomstick, or aaa 
then buried under the sand, from which they scrambled covered with shreds of teeny? até 
they were all angels of peace in comparison with one particular little water-fiend—a Jj But 

wallader Jones, as lithe as a willow-wand, with long spindle shauks, and arms oh immy 


than they ought to have been; his head, in the water, was like a hage anthea snd’ en 


shore, the hair hung in strips over his eyes. He always passed by Merlin’s Care ives it 


was low water), leading a venerable-looking blind man by the hand, who sat duri Perse 

of the day on a stone to the right of our woodcut, where Jimmy left him, to enjoy a pisces 

among the precipitous rocks, a hunt into the sea-pools for actinia, or a wild dash 

waves, making his grandfather believe he was going “a message for muther,” or to “school” 

I must say, however, that Jimmy was in general faithful to his trust, and always “ »h: 
: , ys “fetcht” his 

grandfather before the tide came too near his seat. 

Jimmy’s dfather had, in his early days, been a smnggler of renown, and the firm ex. 
pression of his mouth, his knotted brows, his large and well-formed head, gave evid 
even at his advanced age, that he must have been a man of courage and determination. Some 
said, that at times his intellect was clouded, or wandering. We met him occasionally on the 
sands, walking rapidly with his little guide, his head elevated, his “ nor’wester” hat thrown 
back in a manner peculiar to the blind. He once said to us, “I should die in a week 
d’ye see, if I could not scent the sea-breeze, and I wonder often how any one can live without 
it. I can tell the turn of the tide, when it’s ever so far ont, by the sound; and Jimmy knows 
that when it’s in, I’m always on the cliffs when I can’t be on the sands, I can tell what rocks 
it dashes against by the sound—there’s great language in sounds; though it’s not every one 
can understand them. I like best to sit near the cave, when my little boy goes to help his 
mother” (oh!) “or to school” (oh, oh!), “and just hear the ripple of the waves—it is so 
swect ; it tells me so much of past times, and of those that lie, some in the churchyard, others 
under the sea. Once, along this coast, they us’n’t to launch boat or beam without coming to 
me to tell the signs of the weather; but since they took to steaming—eetting, I may say, 
hot water against cold—they don’t miud the Almighty’s laws, but run against wind and 
tide, and don’t care the snap of a rope for old Joe Jones’s word.” After a pause, he added, 
“But the place is dead, sir—altogether dead! no life in the place; I might sit here 
from first to last bells, and never hear a gun fired—nothing louder than a boy's shout, ors 
girl’s scream, when the salt water foams round her delicate ankles ; or, as the tide draws in, ove 
sea-bird screamin’ to another. The Stack Rocks is the place for the birds: if you've a mind 
to go there, Jim would get you any amouut of eggs,—wouldn’t you, Jim?” Jim was turning 
somersaults on the wet sand, varied by a bound after a large black water-spaniel, named “ Bem, 
who owned no master bnt Neptune, for he spent half his life in bringing sticks out of the 
water, cast in by friends or strangers, and scratching up and barking at huge stones that were 
too large to carry. 3 =e 

One particular evening, Jimmy and his grandfather came to the sands in a very high wind; 
the tide was driven rapidly in, as the wind was on shore. It was a grey, cold evening, and every 
moment increased the roughness of the sea, for suddenly the wind chopped round, and 
to try its strength against the very power it had assisted so short a time previously. 
understood it in a moment, his colour mounted, as he fixed his back against a rock, aud 
his staff more firmly in his hands, ‘ Waves and wind are at it now,” he said, talking 
half to himself, half to his wayward guide. ‘ When I was a little lad, about your size, 
we used to call them French and English—the waves English, the b g wind French ; for, 
d’ye mind me now, boy, however high and blustering the wind, lad, and however hard it tries 
keep the tide out, the waves git the best on’t; they’r’ bothered a bit, and may be 
time as well—they may not sweel round bonny St. Catherine’s as fast as if the wind was 
back, but what does it signify ?—they conquers, lad—they conquers! and their broad —— 
curled heads laugh at the wind; they raise their great backs, and come steadily on, ss 
and a roar, like an English line-of-battle ship, and then hurrah in their deep music round “ 
own island: and where does the wind go then? who knows—who knows? Can you see . 
Worm’s Head now? No, we're too low for it, and yard puerys too high. bm the in-shore ? 
Bless the Lord for your eye-sight, Jimmy—what wo not give to see 
Ihear!” Several ace ~ old les and Jimmy, and warned them they had better go home 
—it was wild weather for a blind man and a little boy; but the grandfather and the grandson 
were alike excited by the storm; aud while oue gentleman, who knew them well, acy ve 
strating earnestly against their remaining, the old man’s hat blew off. pone chi 
after Jimmy’s own heart. Knowing how the wind lay, the old man had no i its drifting 
to sea; nor did it, at first, but was whirled towards the cliffs; there was # sort of bay ranning 
in between two ledges of rocks that joined the cliffs, and over one ledge oy hat, followed 
by the delighted Jimmy. The gentleman called to the boy to take care; hee ae der 
laughed, while the wind tossed his long white hair, at the notion of Jimmy . mg pe He 
thing. The gentleman did not laugh, but sprang to the nearest ye e saw & “a ar 
coming, and knew that a portion of it would run up between—not, he 0 ; a ne comaitel 
the little lad away into the surge, but sufficient to make him very anxious. + hat 
up, so as to overlook the hollow, he saw the brave little fellow, with - ea eeent 
between his teeth, struggling manfully, while the remorseless wave swept 8 "e ahuttlecock is 
and boy away, away, away: he could see him tossed in the white foam, Just as st the ides of 
tossed in the wind. He looked back, aud saw the old man cong rushed 
Jimmy’s “taking care.” With the bravery of kindness and a 
amid the foam. The next wave would, he knew, toss the child bac ; 
there would be little chance of safe limb or life for Jimmy. On rh. og ater the brave 
and the little head, with occasionally a long arm or leg perceptible above aa ‘kin, just 
man himself was hurled down, overwhelmed for a moment, but ~ / 
he was lifted with a certainty of being dashed on the spiked rocks, nen 0 oe 
sarge. All this struggle of life with death was the work of little nie his teeth. At last, 
never let go the hat—though stupified a stunned, he held it fast % 
after giving himself a shake, he said— ; in’ his 

o Well, That was cone go I ever had—I think gran father "ll pa to at he it, 
get wet; but you know I couldn’t help it—could I? youre en eae control, the little imp 
neither.” Then, seemingly from a sudden impulse he could roar roaring fit of tears! 
clutched the gentleman’s hand, and looking up at his face, burst into 
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THE PRAYER-BOOK OF ANNE 
OF BRITTANY.* 





xo the numerous ancient works contained in 
a. Mewes of Paris is a rare and richly-illuminated 
missal, well-known to the antiquarian bibliopolist as 
le Livre d’Heures de la Reine de Bretagne, or 
“ The Prayer-book of Anne of Brittany,” wife suc- 
cessively of two kings of France, Charles VIII. and 
Louis XII. “A proud and lofty Breton was this 
lady,” says the historian Brautéme, “ one of the 
most noble, ingenuous, and virtuous princesses in the 
world, with a countenance sweet and is the 
most heautiful of all the ladies of the court.” Jore- 
over she was one who, when Art was yet in compara- 
tive infancy in her dominions, exerted herself to pro- 
mote its advancement, and assisted in its development 
by the exercise of the taste aud jndgment which 
nature had bestowed upon her in more than an 
ordinary degree. Anne of Brittany was, in truth, a 
very remarkable woman, both in person, mind, and 
character ; well-skilled in languages, she could con- 
verse in their native tongues with the ambassadors 
of England, Spain, Italy, and Germany. One can- 
not but smile at the enthusiasm with which a French 
writer, in a recent number of the Journal des Debats, 
speaks of the queen and her doings in his notice of 
the Prayer-book which M. Curmer is now publish- 
ing :—“ She assisted at a distance,” M. Jules Janin 
writes, “God only knows with how much disqui- 
etude and with what infinite sorrow, at that costly 
conquest of the Duchy of Milan, by turn gained, 
lost, taken and retaken, and which remained to 
Frauce during twelve years. She took part, more 
happily, in the capture of Genoa, and the reduction 
of Venice: she received on her knees, and as a con- 
solation for the victories achieved by France over the 
Pope, the wood of the true cross, and the crown of 
thorns stolen from La Sainte-Chapelle, which had 
been sold to the Venetians, and brought back among 
the spoils of Venice by the king Louis XII. Oh! 
this valiant and high-spirited woman! she knew, as 
well as her husband himself, the glory and the names 
of his most valiant officers as well as she knew how 
many arrows the king discharged in his battles, and 
the true standards of his distant expeditions.” 

A true disciple of the Romish faith, and a woman 
of taste, Anne of Brittany required a book of the 
services of her church which should be worthy of 
her regal position and of her devotion to her creed ; 
accordingly the artists of France—at least, such of 
them as were skilled in illuminated writing and 
painting—were commissioned to produce a prayer- 
hook for her especial use, which, as we have already 
intimated, bears the highest character among the 
missals of the middle ages: and which M. Curmer, 
an eminent Parisian publisher of works of this class, 
has undertaken to reproduce in chromo-lithography, 
similar to his L’ Imitation de Jesus Christ, which we 
noticed some time since: perhaps there is nothing 
which shows so remarkably the advance of what 
may be called mechanical art, as the power of repro- 
dueing, by the aid of the printing-press, works that 
- years of toi] and study to create in their original 
orm. 

This prayer-book contains the service known in 
the Church of Rome as the “ Office of the Holy 
Virgin,” and the Psalms: the book is of considerable 
size, aud numbers 400 pages; the text is in gothic 
characters, andeach page is more or less ornamented 
with illuminated floral designs, while nearly fifty 
of them exhibit miniatures of saints, or pictures of 
sacred subjects, the whole executed with the most 
exquisite delicacy and beauty, and, considering that 
at the period of their production the artists of France 
had perhaps never heard, certainly knew nothing of 
the works of Perugino and Raffaelle, the miniatures, 
&e., are designed with a grace of form and expres- 
sion which could scarcely be looked for in French 
art of that time. 

We are told that the love entertained by the 
queen for Art of every kind, was extended to flowers 
and their cultivation: she recalled from Amboise 
- two celebrated Neapolitan gardeners, Pacello and 
ry Mereoliano, whom Charles VIII. had brought 

™ Naples aud placed at Amboise, and she made 
Lt 
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them the chief gardeners and the keepers of the 
Ch&teau de Blois; the latter was also instituted by 
the queen to the cure of St. Victor-les-Bois, and the 
former to the canonry of St. Sanveur. Under their 
skill and management, the cultivation of rare and 
beautiful plants and flowers was carried on most suc- 
cessfully ; and when the gardens and conservatories 
were in their highest state of perfection, Anne com- 
missioned Jean Poyet to copy the choicest and most 
brilliant floral specimens he could find in them for 
her “precieux livre d’heures :” and thus the mar- 
gin of each page is adorned with an illustration of a 
plant copied from nature, its name being indicated in 
Latin and French. 

The work is now being published in parts, and, 
as we understand, under the highest continental 
patronage : in Catholic countries, such a publication 
would, as a matter of course, receive greater attention 
than in a Protestant, like our own: but everywhere, 
irrespective of religious creed, the admirer of illu- 
minated art and literature will give a cordial reception 
to a book which bears so high a character in this 
especial class of illustration. 





THE NEW FOREIGN AND INDIA 
OFFICES. 


THE design originally proposed by Mr. G. G. Scott 
for the new official buildings which'the “late Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall” had intended to provide for the Foreign 
and War Departments of the Government, has been 
most carefully and judiciously re-cast by the archi- 
tect, with the view to its adaptation to the new 
Foreign and India Offices, the erection of which had 
been entrusted to him by Lord John Manners and 
Lord Stanley. Mr. Scott has considerably modified 
the artistic treatment of his original design ; and, 
at the same time, he has thoroughly investigated the 
practical requirements of the two official edifices, so 
that he has been enabled to arrange his plans in a 
manner eminently calculated to render them com- 
modious, and in all respects consistent with their 
appointed uses. 

The two offices Mr. Scott has grouped together, 
so that they form a single noble pile, and yet the 
distinction between the two is sufficiently decided to 
impart to each one an individuality of its own. By 
persons most competent to form opinions upon such 
a subject, Mr. Scott’s present design has been pro- 
nounced worthy both of his own high reputation 
and of the purpose for which it has been produced ; 
and it is with sincere satisfaction we record our 
own cordial recognition of the soundness of these 
views. The design is such as demonstrates the 
anxious thoughtfulness with which the plans have 
been drawn, while the architectural composition 
will secure for the edifice a prominent position in the 
rank among the public buildings of Europe. 

The question of style in architecture, which has 
been debated with so much more of zeal than of 
discretion, in its application to these official build- 
ings, it is not our intention directly to touch upon, 
any further than to signify our entire approval both 
of the style adopted by Mr. Scott, and of the man- 
ner in which he has embodied a dignified and be- 
coming expression of that style in his design. 


the controversy respecting the architectural style of 
these offices, that present circumstances render it 
desirable for us not to pass over without at least a | 
brief expression of our sentiments. In the first | 
place, it has been asserted that the Gothic style is | 
of necessity more costly than the Italian or Greek (!), 
which the anti-Gothic party are so strenuous in ad- 
vocating. This has been proved to be not incorrect 
merely, but exactly the converse of true. The 
Gothic style is able to produce its noblest buildings 
without any excess in cost over corresponding 
buildings in the rival styles, and indeed at a com- 
paratively smaller cost. Then there are the all- 
important matters of light and ventilation, which 
with such disingenuous perseverance have been 
advanced, with the view to disqualify the Gothic, 
notwithstanding the repeated demonstration by Mr. 
Scott himself that the Gothic admits more light 
than any other style; while it is a fact universally 
well-known that the short-comings in the ventila- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament are simply the 














| lent plans. 


| results of injudicious and ill-advised experiments, 
| The so-called arguments which have been alleged in 
opposition to Mr. Scott’s design, because the oppo- 
nents are pleased to be dissatisfied with Sir Charles 
Barry "s design for the Palace of Westminster, and 
with its constructive and decorative details, are too 
puerile to require any formal refutation. They 
could have arisen only from a profound ignorance 
of Gothic architecture; since no person really 
familiar with the character and attributes of that 
style could fail to detect the utter fallacy of as- 
suming that every Gothic building must necessa- 
rily be identical, in its architecture, with an edifice 
designed in the Tudor-Gothic manner of Henry the 
Seventh’s Cha Its plastic bility to new 
conditions of things, to novel requirements and to 
unexpected circumstances, is that quality in Gothic 
architecture which, in the first instance, led to its 
revival, and to which, without a doubt, it is in a 
peculiar degree indebted for its present great and 
rapidly-increasing popularity. Mr. Scott stands at 
the head of the party of progress in the Gothic 
revival. He is no medisvalist, who would take us 
back to an architecture which, however admirable 
in itself and in its own times, has passed away with 
times and conditions of requirement that have also 
passed away. On the contrary, his is the Gothic of 
the day in which he so ably deals with it. He 
shows us that the style has one form of expression 
for one period, and another for another period ; and 
when we ask him, accordingly, for a group of Gothic 
buildings for official purposes, connected with im- 
portant departments of the British Government in 
the time of Queen Victoria, he neither refers us to 
the palmy days of the first Edwards, nor to the 
florid semi-barbarism of the last Henrys; but he 
places before us a design that we may claim for our 
own era, at the same time that it most happily pro- 
vides for existing requirements, But the present 
Premier prefers, to Mr. Scott’s Victorian Gothic, 
the Greek or Italian of the Mansion House and the 
Bank of England, of the Horse Guards and of 
Somerset House; and, therefore, Mr. Scott is 
directed to proceed with the concrete foundations 
for the new edifices, and to leave the buildings 
themselves until another session of Parliament shall 
finally decide upon their architecture. 

It is no slight compliment to Mr. Scott’s practical 
ability to have thus assumed that the underground 
operations now to be carried on under his direction 
must necessarily be such as will adjust themselves 
to whatever buildings may hereafter be erected 
upon them. Under ordinary circumstances, founda- 
tions are specially adapted to a superstructure 
already determined upon. But Mr. Scott is ex- 
pected to form a foundation that shall suit any and 
every variety of Foreign and India Offices. Or, 
perhaps, after all, his present design will be 

adopted, though it may be considered necessary to 
| preface its formal adoption with the Greek and 
Italian Art-lectures that have afforded so much un- 
expected amusement. All we hope is that more public 
money is not to be expended upon fresh schemes 
for Greek or Italian outsides to Mr. Scott’s excel- 
We will not subject Mr. Scott to the 
reproach of supposing for a moment that he would 











| himself consent to take part in the manufacture of 


any such productions, Mr. Scott is au artist and 
architect, aud as such he has attained a most 


an . 
There are, however, a few points connected with | distinguished reputation ; and, assuredly, he will not 


prove so unfaithful, either to his own reputation or 
to his art, as to listen to any proposals for con- 
forming the exterior of his offices to the type, which 
Lord Palmerston appears to regard common to 
every non-Gothic building both in and out of the 
United Kingdom. ; 

It is much to be regretted that any impediment 
should have arisen which could interfere with the 
commencement and the progress of national works 
that are so much needed, and which might have 
been considered secure from any important altera- 
tions in their design. The appointment of Mr. 
Scott to be the architect who should erect these 
buildings, in itself determines the question of their 
architectural style,—as Mr. Scott has long demon- 
strated that, in his hands, the Gothic is the archi- 
tecture, not of retrogression, but of development. 
On the continent of Europe Mr. Scott’s appoint- 
ment in this instance is looked upon as a matter 
of course, because his superior fitness for the duty 
thus entrusted to him is not questioned. At home 
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roves to be an opposition to Mr. Scott, 
based se objections arising from either miscon- 
ions of his style of architecture, or prejudices 
in favour of some indefinite something else ; but 
Mr. Scott may rest satisfied with the conviction that 
the public feeling is with him, and with his architec- 
ture, as weil at home as abroad ; and more particularly 
so amongst those of his countrymen, for whose 
opinions upon Art he must of necessity entertain 
. Already the favourable sentiments enter- 
tained in England for Mr. Scott’s design for the 
Foreign and India Offices have been plainly and 
significantly expressed, and there is every reason 
for feeling assured that they will be declared still 
more emphatically before the subject shall again 
have invited the attention of the legislature. 


——=< 


THE POLYTECHNIC. 


A comBtnaTion of unpropitious circumstances, 
coupled with the unfortunate mistake that led to the 
retirement of Mr. Pepper from its administration, 
have proved too powerful to be resisted by the 
“ Royal Polytechnic Institution ;” and, accordingly, 
this attractive and popular establishment has ceased 
to occupy a position amongst the things that still 
exist, and have their being in London. 

The decided manner in which, during times past, 
we have invariably expressed our sympathy with the 
Polytechnic, and also with its late able lessee, Mr. 
Pepper, would necessarily imply a corresponding 
sentiment of regret at the closing of this institution. 
We do, indeed, regret that even a temporary inter- 
ruption should occur in the successful career of the 
Polytechnic ; and we should regard it as a positive 
calamity that its doors should be permanently and 
finally closed. Popular science ought to be effi- 
ciently represented amidst the metropolitan institu- 
tions for the amusement and recreation of the 

ple; and the Polytechnic has demonstrated how 
ppily Science may be handled in a popular manner, 
and adapted to the tastes aud requirements of popu- 
lar assemblages. ‘The Polytechnic has also won for 
itself an honourable reputation for that high respec- 
tability, which has rendered it at all times a place of 
fitting resort as well for youthful visitors as for 
persons of more mature age. For every reason, 
accordingly, it is altogether most desirable that such 
steps should be taken as may lead to the re-establish- 
ment of this institution in its former efficient condi- 
tion. A meeting has very recently been held at 
Willis’s Rooms, for the purpose of considering what 
course it would be best to adopt, with the view to 
save the Polytechnic from the dissolution with 
which it is threatened. Lord Shaftesbury presided, 
and was supported by Viscount Rayham, Mr. Han- 
bury, M.P., Mr. Gurney, M.P., with many other 
influential gentlemen, and it was unanimously re- 
solved that the existence of the Polytechnic, as a 
flourishing public institution, ought to be made the 
aim of a determined and strenuous effort. We trust 
that the resolutions adopted at this meeting may 
already have led to a corresponding course of action. 
The success of any such movement as, in common 
we believe with the entire press, we now are advo- 
cating, must mainly depend upon the judgment with 
which the proprietors adjust the working of the | 
financial and the administrative departments of their 
institution. The combination of the two depart- 
ments must always be more than can be successfully 
undertaken by a single individual. The manage- 
ment of the Polytechnic ought to receive the entire 
attention of the person to whom it may be entrusted, 
without his being subjected to the anxiety and 
troubles of the pecuniary arrangements. What the 
proprietors have to do, is to find a man capable of 
conducting the Polytechnic in a manner worthy at 
once of its existing reputation, and of its present and | 
future capacities for healthful action—to give him | 
full powers, and to pay him a becoming salary; the 
financial department they must entrust to an agent 
who may be regarded as their own representative. 
For the Polytechnic to cease to exist would be an 
event most discreditable to the age in which we live. 








PICTURE SALES. 


THE NORTHWICK COLLECTION. 

Tue sale of a large portion of—for we understand 
the heir to the property has reserved several hun- 
dred pictures—the extensive, and in many res 
valuable, collection of works of Art, formed by the 
late Lord Northwick, attracted, as was anticipated, a 
very large assembly of connoisseurs and dealers to 
the fashionable town of Cheltenham, near to which 
stands Thirlestane House, the late residence of the 
deceased nobleman. Mr. Phillips, the auctioneer, 
commenced his long and important task of dis- 
persing the gallery on the 26th of July, and con- 
tinued it through a considerable portion of the 
following month : his efforts to obtain good prices 
for the works entrusted to his hammer were not 
ineffectual, for the majority of the pictures realized 
quite as much as those who best knew them expected. 
Where so large a number were submitted for sale— 
many of them too of very doubtful origin—it is not 
necessary that we should do more than note down 
those most deserving of attention: the names in- 
serted between parentheses are those of the pur- 
chasers, so far, at least, as we have been able to 
ascertain them. We may remark here, by the way, 
that in the Art-Journal for 1846, under the title 
of “ Visits to Private Galleries,” is a long cata- 
logue raisonnée of the pictures which so recently 
adorned Thirlestane House, and also of another large 
collection formed by his lordship at his mansion, 
Northwick Park, Worcestershire, and which was 
also included in the sale. 

The first day’s sale produced nearly 4000/., and 
the second about 4280/., but the only “lots” we 
care to record are,—‘ A Rock Scene,’ Salvator Rosa, 
160 gs.; ‘A Mountainous Landscape, with a distant 
view of a City, and the Lake of Perugia,’ Nicholas 
Berghem, signed and dated 1653, 390 gs. ; ‘ Italian 
Landscape,’ Clande, 300 gs.; ‘The Departure for 
the Chase,’ Lingelbach, 100 gs.; ‘ Portrait of Van 
Tromp,’ Van der Velde, 100 gs.; ‘ Portraits of the 
Earl and Countess Somers,’ two pictures by Van 
Somer, 100 gs. each ; ‘ Christ in the Judgment Hall,’ 
Mazzolino di Ferrara, 323 gs.; ‘ Italian Landscape,’ 
Lucatelli, 180 gs.; ‘ A Peacock, Fruit, Flowers,’ &c., 
J. Weeninx, 350 gs.—bought by the Marquis of 
Hertford, as was said in the room; ‘Grand Canal 
of Venice during the Carnival,’ Canaletto, 400 gs. ; 
‘The Adoration of the three Kings,’ H. and J. Van 
Eyck, 495 gs. 

The third day’s sale realized 3300/.: in it were,— 
‘A Landscape,’ with a page holding three horses, a 
dog, &c., Albert Cuyp, 145 gs. (Eckford) ; ‘ A Calm,’ 
Vander Capella, 186 gs. (Eckford) ; ‘ Rural Felicity,’ 
the engraved picture, painted in 1647 for the 
Burgomaster Vanderhulk, by N. Berghem, 145 gs. 
(Pearce) ; ‘A Group of Family Portraits,’ cabinet size, 
by Gonzales Coques, 300 gs. (Mawson). The pictures 
in this day’s sale were almost entirely of the old 
Dutch and Flemish schools; but with the exception 
of those just mentioned, none reached, so far as we 
could ascertain, the sum of one hundred pounds, 
although the names of many of the greatest artists 
in those schools were appended to them: this fact is 
significant of one of two things, either their origin- 
ality was doubted, or the old masters are even less 
sought after than we believed. 

On the fourth day a portion of the works of the 
English school was announced ; eighty-three pictures 
were put up to competition, and sold for more than 
7000/. Among them were,—‘ A Dream of Venice,’ 
J. C Hook, A.R.A., 345 ga. (Flatow); ‘ Sabrina,’ 
W. E. Frost, A.R.A., 206 gs. (Gambart); ‘A Pea- 
sant Girl of Albano leading her Blind Mother to 
Mass,’ Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A., 1352. (Gambart) ; 
* View in Leigh Woods,’ with a bivouac of gipsies, 
painted expressly for Lord Northwick by P. Nasmyth, 
750/. (Grundy, of Manchester): it is said the artist 
received only 50/. for this picture; ‘A Landscape,’ 
painted in 1849, by J. Linnell, Sen., representing a 
winding road bordered by trees, and a flock of sheep 
passing over it; in the foreground a group of six 
cows at a pool, &e., 375 gs. (Wallis) ; ‘ Portrait of 
William Pitt,’ the celebrated picture by Sir T. Law- 





We trust that no such i 

prospect is actually before 
us, but that the lapse of another month will enable 
us to record at least the preliminary measures which 
will lead to its snecessful re-establishment. 


rence, 140/. (Agnew) ; ‘ Canterbury Meadows, with 
Cattle,’ painted in 1849, by T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 
| 125 gs. (Eckford) ; ‘ Scheveling Sands—Low water,’ 

E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., 231/. (Gambart) ; ‘The Break- 
fast, or the Dunce punished,’ painted by T. Webster 
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for Lord Northwick in 1838 ; this pj 

been engraved, and was keenly coon ee 

finally knocked down to the bidding of Mr. was 

for the sum of 1005/.; ‘ A Scene at A H 

an Interview between the Duke of i ma 

Col. Gurwood,’ A. Morton, 200 gs. (Mawson); * Land 

sag on cows reposing, T. 8. . F 
gs. (Jones); ‘ Scheveling Sands—A fresh ; 

E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., 180 gs. (Guntet) ae 

Convalescent from Waterloo,’ the picture engraved 

by the Art-Union of London some years 

W. Mulready, R.A., 1180 gs. (Wallis): the auly 

reason that seems to justify the extraordi um 

given for oe work is, that pictures by Mr, M 

very rarely come into the market; we 

regard this as one of his best ror Bras pad 

The fifth day’s sale consisted almost i 
of works by the old masters, and realized 7500/ 
The highest prices given were for,—* Portrait of the 
Duke of Cumberland,’ a full-length, or nearly 80 
representing the prince in his robes of state, by Sir 
Glande, N16. 0.Draz, MP), oA Daren 

aude, gs. (J. Drax, M.P.); ‘A Dairy-Parmi 
Holland,’ Camphuysen, a Disk bey a 
little authentic is known, and whose works are very 
rare, 510/. (Mawson): this picture was from the 
Solly collection, and is esteemed the chef-d' ceuvre 
of the master; ‘The English Fleet putting to Sea, 
preparatory to the Battle of Sole Bay,’ W. Van der 
Velde, 180 gs. (Drax) ; ‘The Battle of Sole Bay,” by 
the same artist, 105 gs. (Drax); ‘ Henry, Prince of 
Wales,’ 175 gs., and ‘ Elizabeth of Bohemia,’ 85 gs., 
both by Van Somer, bought by Mr. Farrer; ‘A 
River Scene,’ with a group of cattle on the banks, 
and a shepherd playing his pipe, A. Cuyp, 100 
(Plumley) ; ‘A Landscape,’ representing a richly 
wooded background, with mountains in the distance, 
Gaspar Poussin, 330 gs. (Rutley) ; ‘ Apollo and the 
Cumean Sibyl,’ Claude, 210 gs. (Drax); ‘Jacob 
placing the Speckled Wands before the Flocks of 
Laban,’ Marillo: this magnificent painting is one of 
the famous series from the St. Jago Palace, Madrid, 
formerly belonging to the Marquis of Santiago: 
another from the same series is in the gallery of the 
Marquis of Westminster. The Northwick picture 
excited much competition, and ultimately was 
knocked down to Mr. J. Hardy for 1410 gs.; ‘A 
Landscape,’ with the subject of St. Hubert and the 
Stag, from the Villafranca Palace, at Rome, 6G. 
Poussin, 360 gs. (Lord Lindsay) ; ‘The Return from 
the Chase,’ and ‘The Lion Hunt,’ a pair by Wattean, 
134 gs. (Nieuwenhuys) ; ‘ Head of a Boy,’ Greuze, 
135 gs. (Van Cuycke). 

The sixth day's sale produced upwards of 6250/. 
It included a noble gallery picture from the Salt- 
marshe collection, by Guido Reni, the subject, *The 
Angel appearing to St. Jerome,’ Mr. Buckley Owen 
became the purchaser, at the price of 850 gs.; 
* St. George,’ a beautiful example of the old painter 
Masaccio, whose works are so rare, 190 gs. (Fenney); 
‘The Virgin and Child enthroned,’ Raffaellino del 
Garbo, 92 gs. (Farrer); ‘The Virgin and Child 
enthroned, attended by St. Peter and St. Jerome, 
painted by Perugino for the Church of St. Jerome, 
at Lucca, and lately in the possession of the Duke of 
Lucea, from whose collection it was purchased by 
Lord Northwick, 350 gs. (Colnaghi) : this pieture 
has been engraved, —s to in the Die- 
zionario Biografico ; ‘St. Catherme, @ : 
picture by the early Italian artist Conegliano, exh 
bited at Manchester, 800 gs. (Mawson) ; ' bats 
and Infant,’ Francia, 95 gs. (Graves) ; “The Virga 
and Child,’ enthroned and surrounded by several 
saints, a choir of angels seen above, 
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it was also in the collection of the late Mr. Edward 
Solly. To resume our notice :—‘ The Virgin and 
Child, with the Infant St. John,’ described as “ an 

isite work” by that rare master Lorenzo di 
exqu y owe a 
Credi, 500 gs. (A. Barker); ‘The Virgin and Child, 
Verrochio, 230 gs. (Fenney) ; ‘The Birth of Jupiter,’ 
Giulio Romano, from the Orleans collection, and 
afterwards in that of M. Erard, of Paris, purchased 
for the National Gallery at the price of 929/. It is 
a very remarkable picture, exhibiting in an extra- 
ordinary degree poetical invention, founded on my- 
thological allegory, and it is treated with the purity 
of Greek art. The scene is an enchanted island, 
wherein the infant deity is represented as cradled 
in the midst of the most luxurious vegetation; at a 
distance is seen Mount Ida, the fabulous birth- 

of Jupiter, on the Cretan shore, towering in 
majestic grandeur above the long range of coast 
sparkling with various objects. In the centre of the 
picture is the infant, his mother Rhea, in the act 
of withdrawing the veil which conceals him from 
the eyes of her two female attendants ; two river- 
nymphs with their urns fill op this part of the 
composition, which is completed on either side by 
figures of the Corybantes, who with various musical 
instruments are fulfilling their missions as priestesses 
of Cybele. This work must be looked upon as a 
valuable addition to our national collection. Only 
two other pictures in this day’s sale require notice : 
these are ‘The Holy Family,’ Parmegiano, en- 
graved by Bonasoni, 100 gs. (Eckford) ; ‘The Holy 
Family,’ Jan Bellini, the Virgin holding the infant 
Christ on a parapet, St. Peter standing on the right, 
and St. Sebastian on the left, 300 gs. (Van Cuycke). 

The seventh and eight day’s sale consisted of the 
miniatures, the Poniatowski gems, the bronzes, and 
others objects of vertu: a few of the miniatures 
deserve to be included in our account of the sale, 
principally because they are for the most part by 
early English artists: —‘Dr. Bate,’ by S. Cooper, 
sold for 31 gs.; ‘Sir John Gage,’ Holbein, from 
the Strawberry Hill collection, 61 gs. (Rhodes) ; 
‘Cowley, the Poet,’ S. Cooper, 22 gs. (Matheson) ; 
‘Sir Robert Walpole,’ Zincke, an enamel, 30 gs. 
(Colnaghi) ; ‘Lady Jane Grey,’ in a black dress, 
richly ornamented with jewels, an exquisite and 
very rare miniature, by N. Hilliard, 125 gs. (Mathe- 
son); ‘Algernon Sydney,’ J. Hoskins, 50 gs. 
(Colnaghi) ; ‘ John Hampden,’ in armour, S. Cooper, 
51 gs., (Matheson); ‘ Ambrose Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick,’ from the Strawberry Hill collection, 
J. Oliver, 35 gs. (Colnaghi) ; ‘ Louis XIL., King of 
France,’ in a rich dress ornamented with jewels, an 
exquisite miniature from the same collection, Hol- 
bein, 96 gs. (Matheson) ; ‘ Wycherly, the Dramatist,’ 
Peter Oliver, 64 gs. (Matheson) ; ‘Lady Digby,’ a 
large and fine miniature in an ebony case, silver 
mounted, P. Oliver, 100 gs. (Colnaghi) ; ‘ Richard 
Cromwell,’ in an exquisitely-finished gold case, 
8. Cooper, 80 gs. (S. Addington); and a frame 
containing ten miniatares, by Reade, of Queen 
Mary, Queen Elizabeth, Edward VI., Henry VIIL., 
and his six wives, 65 gs. (Rhodes), 

On the ninth day the sale of pictnres was re- 
sumed : it realized the sum of 3600/., though none 
of the works offered by Mr. Phillips reached to a 
high bidding: the most important were—‘ The 
Burgomaster Six,’ and his ‘ Wife,’ a pair of portraits 
by Rembrandt, from the collection of Sir 8. Clarke, 
- gs. (Eckford); ‘The Salutation,’ and ‘The 
Vy. utation,’ with saints on the reverse, a pair by 

an der Goes, an old Flemish inter, who died 
yp 1480, he was a disciple of John Van Eyck, 
Infs eS. (Eekford) ; ‘The Virgin kneeling before the 
‘im esus,’ who lies on a couch of roses, 8. Bot- 
elt (Colnaghi); ‘The Descent from the Cross,’ 
by Timoteo Della Vite, an early Bolognese painter, 
pupil of Francia, 200 gs. (Drax) ; ‘The Virgin and 
sey by Correggio, formerly in the collection of 
the vadstock, 110 gs. (Drax) ; ‘The Coronation of 
T irgin, with the twelve apostles round the 
ag Painted by Raffaelle for the monastery of 
Virgins, @ Perugia, 170 gs. (Drax); ‘The 
ae ne, SS Lawrence, and Pope Sixtus,’ 
B Pletaiiedt (Chippendale) ; The Nativity,’ by 
*chio, a disciple of Peragino, and a friend 

of Raffaelle, 240 gs (Drax) : gt 
cerning this ioe rom & there is a legend con- 
esteemed, th picture, w ch says, it was so highly 
hele on at the Florentines carried it through 
whee, a banner, at the celebration of the 

vals of Christmas and Easter. 


The tenth day’s sale included—‘ Venus presenting 
the Armour to Aneas,’ N. Poussin, a celebrated 
picture, engraved by A. Loir, whose early life was 
cotemporary with the latter years of the paiuter, 
240 gs. (Nieuwenhuys); ‘Cupid, wounded by his 
own Arrow, complaining to Venus,’ a brilliant 
example of that great colourist, Giorgione, from the 
Orleans Gallery, and engraved in the work bearing 
that title, 1250 gs. (Mawson) ; ‘Tarquin and Lu- 
cretia,’ Titian, formerly in the collection of Charles I. 
at Whitehall, afterwards sold to the King of Spain, 
and subsequently carried away from that country by 
Joseph Buonaparte, 395 gs. (Nieuwenbuys) ; ‘ The 
Interview between Mahomet II. and the Patriarch 
Gennadins, at Constantinople,’ Gentile Bellini, 131 
gs. (Budd and Prior); ‘ Landscape, with Diana and 
her Nymphs interrupted by the approach of Acteon,’ 
Titian, 101 gs. (Pearce); ‘Virgin and Child,’ in a 
landscape, Francesco Bessolo, 120 gs. (Eckford) ; 
‘ An Equestrian Portrait of Don Luis de Haro,’ with 
an attendant on foot—considered one of the finest 
works of Velasquez, 920 gs. (Stopford) ; ‘ The Re- 
pose of the Holy Family,’ Jan Bellini, 102 gs. 
(Drax) ; ‘ Portrait of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey,’ 
Titian, supposed to have been painted at Arezzo, 
during the earl’s visit to Italy—a fine specimen of 
the master, 141 gs. (Bennett); ‘The Vision of St. 
Augustine of Canterbury,’ Murillo, formerly in the 
Standish collection, and afterwards in that of the 
late Mr. Dennistoun, 245 gs. (Sir R. Lechmere) ; 
‘ View of the Grounds and Chateau of Ryswick, near 
the Hague,’ Van der Heyde and A. Van der Velde, 
130 gs. (Bond). The day’s sale amounted to 
63207. 

The eleventh day’s sale included—‘A Village 
Féte,’ D. Teniers, from Mr. Cave’s collection, 250 
gs. (Farrer); ‘The Virgin seated and holding the 
Infant Christ in her lap,’ Francia, 132 gs. (Chippen- 
dale) ; ‘A Triptych,’ or altar-piece in three com- 
partments, the centre representing the Saviour about 
to be placed in the sepulchre, the Virgin and Saints 
weeping around, Sebastian Del Piombo, 140 gs. 
(Drax); ‘The Virgin’ seated, and gazing on her 
infant, who is seated on her lap, B. Luini, 200 gs. 
(Scott) ; ‘The Marriage of the Virgin,’ P. P. Rubens: 
a large gallery picture, admirably engraved by S. Bols- 
wert, who is said to have been assisted in the plate 
by Lauwers, 175 gs. (B. Waldron); ‘ The Glorifica- 
tion of the Virgin,’ by A. Bonvicino, called also Il 
Moretto, a native of Brescia, and one of Titian’s 
most able disciples, 550 gs. (purchased for the 
National Gallery): this picture was formerly the 
altar-piece of the Church of St. Faustino and Juvito, 
at Brescia, and recently iu the collection of Dr. 
Faccioli, of Verona; ‘The Madonna de Foligno,’ 
Raffaelle Mengs, 105 gs. (purchased for the Royal 
Academy of London) ; ‘ A group of Portraits,’ com- 
prising those of Jeanne la Folle, her daughter, wife 
of Francis I., and her son, afterwards Charles V., 
Jan de Mabuse, 190 gs. (Colnaghi) ; ‘ Nymphs, 
Satyrs, and Fauns,’ N. Poussin—a fine picture, en- 
graved by Mariette,300 gs.(Colnaghi) ; ‘A Boar Hunt,’ 
Velasquez, supposed to be the original sketch for the 
large picture in the National Gallery, and latterly in 
the collection of Lord Cowley, 310 gs. (Mawson) ; 
‘The Holy Family,’ P. P. Rubens, engraved by 
Bolswert, 112 gs. (Isaacs, of Liverpool) ; ‘ L’Umana 
Fragilita,’ a poetical composition, one, also, of great 
beauty and power, by Salvator Rosa: it was formerly 
in the Ghigi Palace at Rome, 330 gs. (Agnew); 
‘Portrait of Massacio,’ by himself, 103 gs. (purchased 
for the National Gallery). The proceeds of the 
day’s sale exceeded 5450/. 2 

The twelfth day’s sale, consisting almost entirely 
of the works of British artists, attracted a very large 
assembly of connoisseurs and purchasers to Thirle- 
stane House: this was fully expected by all who 
knew how rare and valuable a collection of English 
pictures Lord Northwick had formed. Long before 
the hour of commencing business every place in the 
room was occupied, and well was the honour of our 
school maintained,—the day has been cha d 
as one “ memorable in the annals of the Fine Arts. 
Without any comment, for which at present we 
cannot find room, we append a list of the principal 
pictnres disposed of :—‘ Landscape, with Rocky 

” D. Cox, 81 gs.; ‘A Market-Scene— 
Moonlight,’ Van Schendel, a modern Belgian 
inter, 255 gs. (Eckford); ‘A Scene in Norway— 
Thunderstorm’ A. Len, also a modern Belgian 
artist, 115 gs. (Eckford) ; ‘The Mountain Stream, 





T. Creswick, R.A., 350 gs. (Cox); ‘The Flight into 
Egypt, R. Redgrave, R.A., 350 gs. (Eckford) ; 
* The Fortune-Teller,’ Von Holst, 105 gs. (Penner) ; 
* River Scenery, with Cattle,’ Hulme and H. B. 
Willis, }30 gs. (Wallis) ; ‘The Wood- Nymph chanting 
her Hymn to the Rising Sun,’ J. Danby, A.R.A., 
360 gs. (Eckford) ; ‘ Interior of Westminster Abbey, 
with the Shrine of Edward the Confessor,’ D. Ro- 
berts, R.A., 315 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Iuterior of the 
Church of St. Jacques, Dieppe,’ D. Roberts, R.A., 
285 gs. (Agnew); ‘ The Vi Sign-Painter,’ A. 
Fraser, 190 gs. (Isaacs, of Liverpool) ; ‘A Meadow- 
Scene, with Cattle and Sheep,’ T. 8. Cooper, 455 gs. 
(Eckford) ; ‘The Quarrel Seene between Bucking- 
ham and Wolsey,’ S. Hart, R.A., 100 gs. (Love- 
grove); ‘ View on the Nile,’ W. Miiller, 150 gs. 
(Wyatt); ‘John Knox administering the Sacrament 
to Mary Queen of Scots,’ Bonner, 130 gs. (Wallis) ; 
* Portrait of the Artist’s Daughter carrying a Tray 
of Fruit,’ G. Lance, 100 gs. (Agnew) ; View of 
Athens,’ with figures and sheep in the foreground, 
W. Miiller, considered the finest work this artist 
ever painted, 520 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Robin Hood and 
his Foresters,’ a scene from “ Ivanhoe,” D. Mac- 
lise, R.A., 1305 gs.(Eckford)—it cost Lord North- 
wick 500/.; ‘The Avalanche,’ De Loutherbourg, 231 
gs. (Eckford) ; ‘Cicero’s Villa,’ R. Wilson, engraved 
by Woollett, 300 gs. (Farrer); ‘Winter Scene,’ with 
cottages, and figures on the ice, W. Miiller, 240 gs. 
(Gambart); ‘Sea View—a Fresh Breeze,’ E. W. 
Cooke, A.R.A., 310 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Bay of 
Naples,’ W. Miiller, 195 gs, (Gambart); ‘ The 
Campagna of Rome,’ with the story of Diana and 
Actwon, R. Wilson, 270 gs. (Daubeney); ‘ The 
Departure of the Norman Conseript,’ F. Goodall, 
A.R.A., 630 gs. (Gambart); ‘Columbus and the 
Egg,’ C. R. Leslie, R.A.: the first bid for this pic- 
ture was 600 gs., it was eventually knocked down to 
Mr. Rought for 1070 gs.; ‘Diana and her Nymphs 
surprised by Actewon,’ W. E. Frost, A.R.A., painted 
expressly for Lord Northwick, who paid 300/, for 
it, 675 gs. (Eckford) ; ‘The Monterone Lake and 
Borromean Islands,’ G. E. Hering, 195 gs. (Abra- 
hams) ; ‘ View of Windsor Castle,’ one of the finest 
examples of the works of Patrick Nasmyth, who 
painted it expressly for its late owner for the sum of 
100/. : it was first put up at 400 gs., and finally fell 
to the offer of Mr. Isaacs for 560 gs.; ‘The Mes- 
sengers bringing to Job Intelligence of his Misfor- 
tunes,’ P. F. Poole, A.R.A., engraved in the Art. 
Journal for the year 1854, 610 gs. (Wallis) —Lord 
Northwick gave 500/. for it; ‘The Disgrace of 
Clarendon,’ E. M. Ward, A.R.A., 805 gs. (Agnew) : 
the finished sketch for this picture is in the Vernon 
Collection, an engraving from it appeared in the 
Art-Journal for 1849—Lord Northwick paid 400/. 
for this painting; ‘The Marriage of Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke, with the Princess Eva,’ D. Ma- 
clise, R.A., the first bidding for this celebrated work, 
painted in 1854, was 1000 gs., Mr. Flatow finally 
secured it for 1710 gs. The amonnt realized by 
the day’s sale exceeded 16,5007. Truly, British Art 
is in the ascendancy now ! 

The intervening days between the twelfth and the 
fifteenth were occupied with the sale of cameos, 
bronzes, vases &c.; on the fifteenth Mr. Phillips 
resumed the sale of the pictures: of’ these we may 
notice :—‘ The Holy Family,’ with St. Joseph, Mary 
Magdalen, St. Catherine, and St. Jerome, by Jacopo 
Palma, 160 gs. (Butler) ; ‘Count D’Egmont,’ ac- 
companied by a dog, a fine full-length portrait by 
A. Cayp, 800 gs. (Eckford); ‘Don Juan of Austria,’ 
in armour, fall-length, Velasquez, 180 gs.; ‘Tobias 
and the Angel,’ Rembrandt, 175 gs. ; ‘The Miseries 
of War,’ a grand picture, by P. Wouvermans, re- 
presenting @ landscape occupied by soldiers; the 
principal group consists of five horsemen, before 
whom a boy aud two women are on their knees, 
imploring mercy, 1085 gs. (Farrer) ; * The Ascension 
of the Virgin,’ with St. John, St. Paul, the Hermit, 
St. Jerome, and St. Peter, Andrea Sacchi, 200 gs. ; 
‘The Holy Family,’ St. John pointing to the Lamb, 
Jacopo Palms, 120/, (Colnaghi) ; ‘ —_ and 
Daphne,’ N. Poussin, —— (Farrer) ; ‘ Virgin and 
Child,’ Francia, 185 gs. (Nieuwenhuys) ; ‘ Mahomet 
IL,’ painted at Constantinople, in 1458, by Bellini, 
185 gs. (Eckford). The day’s sale realized 53007. 
The sixteenth day’s sale, on Friday the 19h of 
August, was exceedingly well attended, as it included 
several works of a high character by the old masters, 
and also some exquisite enamels by H. Bone. of 
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the former we may specify—‘ The Holy Family,’ 
with the infant St. John holding a cup, Fra Barto- 
lomeo, from the Coesveldt Gallery, 510 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘ The Virgin, the infant Christ, St. John, with Mary 
presenting a chalice,’ Titian, 120 gs. (Bourdillon) ; 
‘Dance of Sylvan Nymphs,’ Gaspar de Crayer, 
formerly in the Le Brun Gallery, 100 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘The Virgin supporting the infant Christ, who is 
seated before her on a rock,’ Leonardo da Vinci, 
136 gs. (Sir T. Phillips); ‘Landscape,’ with full- 
length portraits of Pierre Both, the first governor of 
Batavia, and his wife, atteuded by a negro, the Duteh 
Fleet and the coast of Java in the distance—a very 
fine picture by A. Cuyp, 920 gs. (Agnew); ‘ A Group 
of Flowers’ in a case, with bird’s nest and young 
birds, and a ‘Group of Fruits and Flowers,’ with 
bird’s nest, eggs, and a mouse, Van Os, 186 gs. 
(Agnew); ‘The Meeting of David and Abigail,’ 
A. Cuyp, 280 gs. (Abrahams). 

Enamels, on copper, by H. Bone:—‘ The Holy 
Family,’ after le, 180 gs. (Scott); ‘ Thomas 
Howard, third Duke of Norfolk,’ after Holbein, 110 
gs. (Agnew); ‘The Earls of Bedford and Bristol,’ 
after Van Dyck, 15] gs. (Agnew); ‘ Lady Jane Grey,’ 
after Holbein, 120 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Lady Hamilton, 
as Ariadne,’ from the picture by Madame Le Brun ; 
this exquisite enamel, mentioned in the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Lord Nelson,” is one of the finest Bone ever 
executed ; it was painted expressly for Sir William 
Hamilton, and bequeathed by him to Nelson : it cost 
Lord Northwick 170 gs.: after much competition 
between Messrs. Agnew, Grundy, and Mawson, it 
was kuocked down to the latter for 700 gs.! The 
sale on this day realized 6100/. 

The remainder of the pictures, those that are hung 
in the principal Gallery at Thirlestane House, and 
those removed from Northwick Park, will not be 
sold before our sheets must be in the hands of the 
priater: we are therefore compelled to postpone our 
notice of these till next month. 


—_——e-—____ 


OBITUARY. 


MR. THOMAS WYATT. 


WE received intelligence some time since, but too 
late for the insertion of any notice in our last 
number, of the death of this artist, a portrait 
painter of considerable reputation in the midland 
counties of England: he died at Lichfield, on the 
7th of July, after a long and painful illness, which, 
for the last four or five years of his life, rendered 
him quite unable to follow his profession; and as 
the result, he has, we regret to know, left a widow 
and young boy totally unprovided for. 

Mr. Wyatt—with his younger brother, Henry, 
whose picture of “The Fair Sleeper” is in the 
Vernon Collection—was a student in the Royal 
Academy, and when the latter left the service of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, the two brothers went to 
Birmingham, thence to Liverpool, and finally to 
Manchester, where death separated them. While 
residing in Birmingham, the portraits of Thomas 
Wyatt were much admired, and he gained so much 
respect from the artists of the place that they 
elected him secretary to the Birmingham Society of 
Artists, which position he occupied for some time 
after this society became united with the Birming- 
ham Institute. 

Shortly after the death of his brother, the subject 
of this notice was induced, by the novelty and 
success of Mr. Talbot’s process of photography, to 
pay that gentleman a sum of money for the sole 


right of practising the art in Manchester and the 


surrounding locality: it proved to him, however, a 


most unfortunate speculation, as it led him to 


neglect his profession, and was the means of in- 
volving him in expenses for which he received no 
adequate return. After struggling on a few years, 
he came into the possession of a legacy of a few 
hundred pounds, bequeathed to bim by one of his 
Birmingham friends; but his enthusiasm on the 
subject of photography was so great, that he con- 
tinued his experiments till all bis newly -acquired 
property was frittered away in the undertakings : 
this failure, combined with the partial loss of his 
sight, compelled him to relinquish the matter alto- 
her: he removed to Lichfield, in the neighbour- 
ood of which he was born, and recommenced portrait 
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painting. Two cr three commissions only were 
executed when he was attacked by paralysis, and 
from that period till his death—nearly five years— 
he became entirely dependent upon the devoted 
attention of his wife and the pecuniary assistance of 
their friends. 

We have written this statement chiefly with the 
object of directing the attention of those who are 
benevolently disposed, and have the means of afford- 
ing aid, to the case of the widow and her fatherless 
child. Mrs.\ Wyatt is, we are credibly informed, 
so debilitated .by incessant watching and exertion, 
that it is more than probable she will never be able 
fully to recover her former powers either of body 
or mind: tlie case is one deserving commiseration 
and assistance. 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


—_—— 


Paris.—The usual distribution of decorations 
took place, on the 15th of July, at the close of the 
Exhibition. ._The ceremony was presided over by 
the Minister of State: one artist, M. Muller, histo- 
rical painter, received the decoration of J 
of the Legion of Honour, and nineteen painters, 
pes. a engravers, &c., that of Chevalier.—A 
week later prizes in the lottery were drawn: the 
scheme ‘consisted of 200,000 tickets,» 155,200 of 
which had been placed at 1 france each, to which 
sum was added the usual contribution of fhe govern- 
ment ; the committee was thus enabled to purchase 
124 paintings.—The alcoves in the square of the 
Louvre are- continually receiving new statues, des- 
tined for the decoration of that building; a ‘‘ Prax- 
iteles,”” by Badiou dela Tronchére, a figure called 
‘* Homeride,”’ by Lebourg, and a “‘ Perseus,” have 
been lately exhibited; they are but mediocre pro- 
ductions.—The Academy of Fine Arts has chosen 
M. G. Kastner as free academician in place of 
M. Turpin de Crissé, deceased.—The works of Ary 
Scheffer continue to attract numerous visitors; it 
is expected to produce 80,000 or 90,000 francs.— 
The decoration of churches affords opportunities, 
not met with elsewhere, to many painters to pro- 
duce inferior Art, religious feeling being little un- 
derstood by the present generation of artists gene- 
rally: M. Richomne has just finished a chapel at 
St. Severin, and M. Mollez is busy ona chapel at 
St. Sulpice.—A new method of removing oil pictures 
from their old canvas or panels has been invented 
by M. Dupont, which, to judge from the experi- 
ments made before some of our first artists, appears 
to be successful: a chemical nt is used which 
destroys*the panel or canvas, but does not touch 
the painting. R 

DrespEeNn.—It is reported that Professor Rietschel 
pro to exhibit in London next year the model 
of his’ monument to Luther, a detailed description 
of which we gave in a recent number of the Art- 
Journal. . One object sought to be obtained by the 
exhibition, of the work in London is the collection 
of funds to complete it, £2000 being still required 
for the purpose ; and it is presumed that a portion 
of this sum, at least, may be expected from a com- 
munity where the name of the great» Protestant 
reformer is held in such high veneration. 

Roven.—-The Exhibition of Industrial Art, or, 
as it is there termed, .‘*The Rouen Exposition 
Regionale,” was inaugurated on the Ist of July, 
though many of the expected contributions had not 
then been received. It is almost entirely of a local 
character ; that is, made up of manufactures carried 
on in the department of Rouen, including Lille, 
Valenciennes, Cambray, and St. Quentin. Machi- 
nery of very varied kind seems to constitute its 
leading features, but the show of ornamental iron- 
work and of glass is large and of « good order. 

Hatize.—The statue of Handel, which has been 
erected at Halle, the native city of the great com- 
poser, was uncovered on the Ist of July. It is in 

ronze, and 10 feet in height, and stands upon a 
pedestal of marble raised upon granite — The 
com r is represented in the costume of his time, 
leaning on the music-desk, on which lies the score 
of the Messiah. In his right hand he holds a roll 
of music. In front of the pedestal is inscribed in 
characters of gold the name of “‘ Handel.”’ On the 
opposite side are the words, “ Erected by his ad- 
mirers in Germany and England in the year 1859.” 

CopEnHAGEN.—The statues and other sculptures 
left unfinished by Thorwaldsen are at length 
in a fair way towards completion. The munici- 
pality of Copenhagen has voted an annual sum, to 

raised during six successive years, for the pur- 
pose. Biesen, the sculptor, has undertaken gra- 
tuitously the direction of the works. 








MATERNAL LOVE. 
FROM THE GROUP BY EF. 8, STEPHENS, 


_—_ 


A LIVING sculptor, writing about hi 
“Tn looking at Nature, the eye hen art, ‘says,— 

a questions the 
correctness or possibility of any of her hens 
Reason satisfies us, without effort, of their truth, if 
not always of their beauty ; where the mind can ant 
and comprehend the position or action of a part, it 
takes the rest for granted, and acknowledges at ome 
the presence ofthe whole. Not so, however, in Art - 
here the eye, conscious that it is looking on the 
work of human hands, liable to error, becomes 
suspicious, and everything must in consequence be 
so defined as to leave little or nothing to imagination, 
and satisfy it, not ouly of the completeness as 4 
whole, but of the proper — of each disti 
part.” And elsewhere he remarks,—“ Whatever 
may be the grandeur or beauty of the origi 
thought or conception, the artist has to labour 
before he can make himself master of the means 
whereby properly to express it; he has not only 
to obtain for himself by practice the power of 
imitating with his hand the impressions which 
his eye receives—in itself a difficult task—but he 
has moreover to make himself acquainted with the 
anatomical construction of the human form; 
while he sees, he may at the same time understand, 
the almost innumerable changes that take place 
within it; and he has again to study intently the 
physiology of nature, in order to be able to dis- 
tinguish and select from her such phases as are most 
characteristic and appropriate for his intended pur- 
pose. When the sculptor has gained this knowledge 
and power of imitation, he may be said to have learned 
the language in which he has to speak; then, if he 
have but genius, he will not fail to give the impress 
of it to his work ; and convert the cold, passionless 
mass of his material into a tangible and ostensible 
thought,” &e.* 

In these passages, written by one who both in 
theory and practice can testify to their truth, we 
gain an insight into the difficulties with which the 
sculptor has to contend, especially in the treatment 
of an ideal work, like that which is here engraved: 
for the perfection of sculpture is not merely the 
imitation of nature, however beautiful or noble in 
form ; it is not intended to deceive the eye into the 
belief that we are gazing on a living being, a creature 
that can move or speak ; it is rather suggestive than 
imitative, the vehicle of thoughts which have, or 
ought to have, a higher tendency than the material, 
however exquisitely wrought, that stands before us. 
The object for which the artist works is to produce 
in us a feeling in unison with that he has endeavoured 
to personify or embody, or at least, in some degree 
of sympathy with it. This is much more easily 
effected by the representation of any of the domestic 
virtues, such as “ maternal love,” for example, than 
by that of any ideal characteristic, as mmocence, 
peace, love, &c., of which we wrote when referring 
to Mr. Noble’s statue of “Purity, ma recent 
number. And yet it is not an easy task to give 
new rendering to such a subject as “Maternal gol 
that adopted by Mr. Stephens is one which both 
painters and sculptors have frequently eamploel 
and while it is perfectly true to nature, it wie 
one that admits of picturesque and graceful | va 
ment, and these qualities are seen respectively ‘t rv 
composition of the group, and in the attitude 
mother. We doubt, however, whether the = 
meut of the drapery can be justified by the “es the 
of Art or Nature: a garment that fits wee Se - 
upper portion of the figure would an ; 
much falness as to produce the ample lines of 
surround the lower portion; moreover, fen 
these folds are apt to — the = he 
repose which characterises the upper pst 
sale to have had this nude rather than draped # 
it is in the statue. ; 

Mr. Stephens has executed several works which 
test his merits as a sculptor of pore aad oe 
tion: we have not forgotten his Eve,” nor hi 
his “ Satan whispering in the oe Os Grest 
** Michael, the Conqueror of Satan,” he 
Exhibition ; and others we could point at 
SEL Be ERE SSS 

* Prize Treatise on the Fine Arts Section tab ‘s 


the Society 
Exhibition of 1861. Submitted to 
competition for their Medal. By Heory Weekes, A.B-A- 
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ART IN PARLIAMENT. 





On the 4th of August a lengthy discussion on Art 
arose in the House of Commons, apropos of a 
vote of £2000 for the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. On the proposal of the vote, Mr. Spooner 
immediately rose and moved that the grant be 
disallowed, on the assumption that the House of 
Commons had no right to expend public money in 
buying pictures. The discussion that ensued elicited, 
on the part of members, the most lamentable igno- 
rance of Art and its purposes; showing, as on 
many other questions, that persons least qualified 
to pronounce opinions are the most ready for dis- 
cussion. If any member be infected with an Art- 
crotchet, no matter how remote from the par- 
ticular subject before the house, he must deliver 
himself of his one sentiment, with a declaration of 
which he has opened his bosom to the house already 
fifty times. In reference to the Portrait Gallery, 
the grievance of one is, that there are officers of the 
National Gallery drawing suitable salaries ; another 
jokes about a portrait of Lord Nelson in a field- 
marshal’s uniform ; a third hints that the Portrait 
Gallery is a hobby with the house, because every 
member hopes at some time to be hung there among 
the British worthies. Of such profundity was the 
opposition offered to the vote, w ich, nevertheless, 
passed, the amendment being negatived by a majority 
of 106. 

We have from the first regarded this Portrait 
Gallery not so much a pictorial divertisement as 
a valuable adjunct to all our literature directly 
and indirectly historical. It is the cheapest ‘‘ Wal- 
halla” we can have, and we do not envy the man who 
can enter the rooms in George Street, even with 
their present insufficient catalogue, and withdraw 
thence without saluting, with some reverential emo- 
tion, some of the canvases, and acknowledging a 
debt to the men whose names they bear. In this 
institution we look forward to a collection of por- 
traits which must be interesting to men who have 
no tastes for pictorial Art. If he who writes his- 
tory be not desirous of seeing all that may be left 
of the manner of men with whom he deals, his 
amalgam is not that which will produce an entertain- 
ing book,—he will never place his historia persone 
80 vividly before his readers as to inspire them with 
a wish to see them as done from the life. Lord 
Palmerston, by the way, in his able advocacy of the 
vote, took this view of the institution. “ With 
regard,” he said, “to the vote, there might be some 
ground for opposition to it if this were a new 
question ; but it has been frequently considered, and 
Parliament has thought it would be advisable to 
incur annually a very moderate expense, not in col- 
lecting works of Art, or in forming a school of Art, 
but in purchasing the portraits of those persons 
who have signally figured in our history. It is most 
interesting, after persons have been reading about 
the exploits of some eminent man, to be able after- 
wards to realize the man by seeing his portrait. 
As somebody has said, in reading that Cmsar 
conquered Pompey all you know is, that Cesar 
was one man and Pompey another. But it is 
highly interesting and instructive, after reading 
about Cromwell, cr any other historical character, 
to see before you the most faithful representation of 
his person that can be obtained.” 

We know of but one other collection at all similar 
to ours—that in the Palazzo Vecchio, at Florence. 
- peoaia are those of painters, not only of 
~- i - of all countries; and the lover of Art 

ews longer in those rooms than in Santa Croce, 
or the richest chapels of St. Peter’s. 

It was Sir John Shelley who ventured his 
about Nelson in a red coat being offered to the 
‘nstitution. Had the authorities purchased a por- 
— of Nelson in a red coat there might then have 
suatee 2 ground of complaint ; bat the hononrable 
all kind, — that such an institution is open to 
fly aboard cannot be changed apeioet the tnt 
t y adsurd cannot be charged against the institu- 

On, its officers, or the government by which it was 
a and is supported. We have seen a so- 
th a of Cromwell in tights and Hessians, 
male’ ri a with great difficulty dis- 
+ age eae offering it for purchase to the authori- 

¢ Gallery. 


¢ are, like other nations, celebrating our best 


joke 





men in bronze and marble, but it is very clear that 
there are many worthy of being remembered to 
whom we cannot erect statues, nor is it fitting that 
all whom we bear in affectionate remembrance 
should be thus commemorated. But it is not too 
much to desire that those who may have materially 
assisted in the promotion of the public well-being 
should be named in the catalogue of that collection. 
The homage costs little, but the tribute is never- 
theless graceful. And there are men in the House 
of Commons who have not patriotism enough thus 
far to do honour to their distinguished countrymen. 
Mr. Coningham says that all who know anything 
about Art vote with him; these gentlemen he there- 
fore claims as a tail. With respect to their know- 
ledge of Art, they offer us no opportunity of 
judging, as they usually vote against all Art-insti- 
— without one apposite observation on Art 
itself. 

The vote for the Portrait Gallery having been 
disposed of, another, of £2000, was put for the pur- 
chase of Sir George Hayter’s picture representing 
the moving of the address to the Crown on the 
opening of the first reformed Parliament, in the 
House of Commons, in 1833. Mr. Spooner asked 
for an explanation of this vote, observing that two 
votes had already been passed for the purchase of 
pictures, one on account of the National Gallery, 
the other on that of the Portrait Gallery. When, 
in reply to a direct question put by Mr. Spooner, it 
was elicited from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the picture had already been paid for, Mr. 
Spooner proceeded to observe that the whole affair 
was not a little extraordinary ; he wished to know 
what was to be done with it ; it could not be placed 
in the Portrait Gallery, because, according to a 
standing rule of that institution, the portraits of 
living persons could not be placed there. There 
was, therefore, no room of which he was aware 
wherein to put it, and he could not help thinking, 
therefore, that expense had been incurred in a most 
unconstitutional manner to no purpose. In reply 
to a question from Mr. Deedes, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that many of those members of the 
House of Commons who had sat to Sir George 
Hayter, had paid specified sums, in return for which 
they had received a kind of sketch-portrait, but that 
the artist had been by no means repaid for the 
labour he had expended on the composition of 
his picture, and he believed that a considerable 
number of the members of the House of Commons 
had signed a requisition recommending that the 
picture should be purchased. Thus the transaction 
had advanced, and he could perfectly well under- 
stand the desire of the late government to purchase 
the picture, on account of its historic importance. 
The picture was an elaborate one, and he did not 
think £2000 was too large a sum to pay for the 
labour which had been expended upon it, although it 
was somewhat open to objection that the committee 
should be called upon to py that amount in the shape 
of an ex post facto vote. When the committee divided, 
the numbers for and against the vote were equal, 
being eighty-two on each side, but the chairman 
gave the casting vote in favour of the purchase, 
whereby the picture becomes national property. 

Art has of late occupied much time in the 
house, from the very loose way in which the ques- 
tions are treated. On the proposal of a vote of 
£9988, for the cost of constructing seven fire-proof 
rooms adjoining the Sheepshanks , at South 
Kensington, to receive the Vernon, er, and 
other pictures belonging to the National Gallery, 
and of a separate entrance thereto, Mr. Coningham 
very appropriately asks the intention of Government 
with respect to the National Gallery. In reference 
to the same vote, Lord Elcho suggested that inquiry 
should be made}as to whether the Royal Academy 
was a school of Art for the instruction of artists, 
and whether its honours were freely open to all 
artists of Great Britain, and this suggestion was 
received with many a “hear, hear,” as an idea 
novel and ingenious. Mr. Ayrton said, “it was 
proposed to remove the Royal Academy ¢o Burling- 
ton Arcade ;” but how the multifarious tations 
are to be effected, the honourable yo of - 
explain: and again, Mr. Coningham t e 
cumedioest onl epeclens building which the Royal 
Academy would would injuriously affect the 
competing societies in Suffolk Street and elsewhere, 
and suggested that the Royal Academy should erect 
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a temporary building, and vacate the National Gal- 
lery at once. The discussion proceeded, with many 
objections, to the vote, and also to the erection of 
the buildings at Kensington. In reply to various 
questions more or less beside the subject, Lord J, 
Manners said that it was a settled point that the 
National Gallery was to remain in Trafalgar Square. 
On behalf of every department of the late govern- 
ment, he broadly and emphatically denied that there 
was any intention of placing these pictures perma- 
nently at Kensington; they were merely to be 
placed there as a temporary convenience, and be- 
cause it was absolutely necessary they should be 
placed somewhere where they would be safe from 
fire and injury. There is nothing in the vote to show 
that the proposed erections were to be merely tem- 
porary ; yet several members advocated the erection 
of the rooms within the grounds of Burlington 
House, though in the course of a year or two they 
must be removed. It were better, therefore, that 
they should be placed where they may be permitted 
to remain, and ultimately serve some other useful 
public purpose. The vote was by a majority 
of forty-three: but it is painful to see with how 
little of either taste or knowledge Art-matters are 
entertained in Parliament, Never is any question 
of Art discussed on its own merits—each member 
has a crotchet of his own which exclusively prompts 
him to observatious utterly irrelevant to the subject. 
It is, however, gratifying to see that there is in the 
house a majority impressed with a conviction that 
the cause of Art should be advanced, 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





Epinnurcu.— The Royal Association for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland held its 
annual meeting in Queen Street Hall, Edinburgh, 
on July 23rd, the Lord Provost presiding. e 
learn from the report, read at the meeting, that 
since the formation of the association, twenty-five 
years ago, £106,000 have been expended in the 

urchase of paintings and sculpture, pictures for 
the National Gallery, and engravings and illus- 
trated works for the members of the association. 
The amount subscribed during the past year is 
£4476. The committee has purchased, at a cost of 
£2260, sixty-three works of Art, recently exhibited 
by the Royal Scottish Academy, consisting of fifty- 
seven paintings, four water-colour drawings, and 
two pieces of sculpture. Mr. George Harvey has 
placed in the hands of the Association, for engra- 
ving, and for the copyright of which he has been 
paid £200, five paintings illustrative of the song 
‘ Auld Lang Syne ;”” and arrangements have been 
made with Mr. J. N. Paton, K.8.A., for six oil 
paintings (to cost £600), in illustration of the Bor- 
der ballad, “The Dowie Dens of Yarrow.” The 
report was unanimously adopted, and the prizes 
were then distributed.—It is stated in some of the 
local papers that the directors of the Edinburgh 
Royal Institution have purchased from Sir Cullin 
Eardley, for the sum of £500, the picture, by Pau 
Veronese, of ‘ Mars and Venus,” in order to place 
it in the Scottish National Gallery. f 

DurnamM.—At the last distribution of prizes to 
the students of the Durham School of “ee 
were awarded to Miss J, Hays, Miss Jessie right, 
Miss R."F. Quelch, W. Bentham, and J. Thornton. 
Miss Hays’s drawings of wild flowers, and Miss 
Quelch’s designs for muslins, were especially 
selected by the Government for the annual compe- 
titions of the pupils in all our schools. : 

BinminguaM.—The committee upon which has 
devolved the duty of selecting a subject as a memo- 
rial of the late David Cox has fixed upon a bust, 
which Mr. Peter Hollins is commissioned to exe- 
+o Waoxersn.—The discoveries recently made at 
Wroxeter (the Roman Uriconium), near Shrews- 
bury, to which we alluded last month, have excited 
so much interest that measures have been taken 
for continuing the researches throughout the sum- 
mer. A portion of the ground has been —— 
and subscriptions received from other than loc 
quarters, the Societ of Antiquaries heading the list 
with a grant of £30. A Metropolitan Committee 
has been formed, embracing the names of Lord 
Stanhope as president, and many noblemen and gen- 
tlemen remarkable for their interest in antiquarian 
research. The articles exhumed are all placed in 
the Shrewsbury Museum. 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tuts year the shew of prizes in Suffolk Street is 
thinner than we remember for many years, re- 
minding us rather of the infancy of the institution 
than of its popular maturity. The subscription was, 
we believe, large, but the sum set apart for the pur- 
chase of pictures appears, according to the cata- 
logue, to be 2680/.; thus accounting for the paucity | 
of the prizes, of which the highest is 2007., the | 
second 1502, the third 100/., three of 75/., three 





of 60/., and the remaining numbers descend to the 
lowest prizes in the scale. The highest is ‘ Morning 
on the Lago Maggiore,’ by G. E. Hering, selected 
from the Academy ; the price of the picture being 
170/., 302. return to the exchequer of the society. 
The pri 

* Hi 


of 150/. is a picture, by Horlor, entitled 
d Sport,’ from the Royal Academy; the 
prominent feature of the composition is a leash of 
sporting dogs, the painting of which is very success- 
ful. The third prize is ‘Ophelia,’ by A. Ercole, a 
foreign artist—a life-sized figure, which told with 


good effect in the Royal Academy. The draperies | 


and all the circumstances of the composition have 
been very carefully studied. The face is too visionary, 
but a little strengthening of the shades would remedy 
this; it is, however, the most sensible version of 
the character we have seen of late. Of 75/. there is 
‘The Rock Quarry,’ by Tennant, exhibited in Suffolk 
Street; and, secondly, ‘The Blackpool, on the 
Lieder,’ by J. Pettitt—a work remarkable for the 
patient elaboration with which it has been worked 
out; the third being Corbould’s ‘ Bold and Bashful,’ 
from the exhibition of the New Water-Colour Society. 
One of 60/. is ‘Milton visiting Galileo in the 
Prisons of the Inquisition,’ by E. Crowe; a work of 
some pretension, but not without certain of the 
faults of the hard school of painting. Another 
60/. prize is ‘Castilian Almsgiving,’ by J. Burgess; 
a picture apparently painted in Spain—the figures 
being in character and costume strictly national. 
A third of 602. is ‘The Way to the Mill,’ H. J. Bod- 
dington ; a work strikingly real in its local detail. 
We observe in the catalogue ‘Sardis,’ by Harry 
Johnson; an admirable picture, which was exhi- 
bited at the British Institution. It stands in this 
catalogue without a price, and is marked “ unappro- 
priated ;” whence it cannot be understood whether 
the picture has been selected by a prizeholder or not. 
The prizes being so much less numerous than on 
preceding occasions, pictures of merit are accord- 
ingly limited in number; there are, however, in the 
selection some small works of much excellence—as 
‘A Breezy Day on the Thames,’ E. C. Williams ; 
* A Peaceful Nook,’ W. W. Gosling ; ‘ Farm Yard— 
The Pet Team,’ J. F. Herring and A. F. Rolfe; 
* Camelias,’ Miss Matrie ; ‘ Repose,’ G. A. Williams ; 
‘ Glengariff, Ireland,’ G. A Shalders; ‘The River 
Skerne, near Darlington,’ J. Peel; ‘Good News,’ 
J. Henzell; ‘A Study at Bettws-y-Coed,’ Vicat 
Cole ; ‘The Mother’s Hope,’ J. W. Haynes; ‘ Little 
Headrigg,’ T. Mogford ; ‘ Harvest Time—Evening,’ 
G. A. Williams ; * Beatrice listening in the Bower,’ 
A. J. Woolmer ; ‘ Whitby, from Upgang,’ E. Nie- 
maun ; ‘ Near Reigate, Surrey,’ S. R. Percy ; ‘ Caw- 
dor Castle,’ H. Jutsum ; ‘ Pilot Boat off Mount 

» Jersey,’ W. E. Bates; ‘Summer,’ S. R. 
Perey ; ‘ A Storm on the Hills,’ T. F. Wainwright ; 





th ear ; ‘Wait Awhile,’ A. Provis ; 
‘oo Hot,’ C. Rossiter; ‘ Child’s-play among the | 
Rushes,’ F. W. Hulme; ‘ Children Nut-gathering 
E. J. Cobbett ; ‘The Tranquil Stream,’ H. B. Gray ; | 
Sea-Coast,’ F. Underhill ; ‘A Roadside, Albury, | 
Surrey,’ Vieat Cole, &. The number of water-colour | 
drawin 8 selected is twenty-one, among which are | 
Preaching in the Crypt,’ George Dodgson ; ‘ At | 
Red Hill,’ C. Davidson ; and others, by W. C. Smyth, 
J. W. Whymper, J. Callow, F. Smallfield, &., &e. 
The catalogues of this year are illustrated, a wood- 
cut occupying the page; the subjects are ‘The 
Mother's Hope,’ by Haynes; ‘Good News,’ by | 
Henzell, and ‘ Rain on the Fair-day,’ by Lidderdale. 
The meagreness of this year’s catalogue, in com- 
parison with those that have preceded it, impresses at | 
once the visitor on entering the rooms ; and the fact 
of the expenditure of only about 2700/. in pictures 
= coo year’s receipts of 15,210/., has excited 
~~ tion of a numerous body of the profession 
et ar seriously, that, in reference to the subject 
especially with the view of forming a new Art. 
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Union, a meeting has been held in the great room 
at No. 7 in the Haymarket. Since the establish- 
ment of the Art-Union, the receipts of 1859 have 
been exceeded by those only of three years of the 
entire term—these are, 1845, when the subscriptions 
were 15,440/.; 1846, with subscriptions amounting 
to 16,979/.; and 1847, with a list amounting to 
17,871/.; the disbursements for prizes being for 
these years respectively, 10,300/., 10,730/., and 
11,820/. 1t is, therefore, a natural consequence, 
that at least surprise and inquiry should result from 
the declaration of such a disparity between purchases 
and subscriptions. We have, year by year, com- 
plaints of mismanagement against the Art-Union, but 
this year the ground of-such complaint seems so 
clear, that it is most difficult to reconcile the fact of 
the expenditure of only 2700/. in pictures, out of 
15,2107. collected, according to the circular of the 
society, with a view to “promote the knowledge 
and love of the fine arts, and their general advance- 
ment in the British empire, by a wide diffusion of 
the works of native artists; and to elevate Art, and 
encourage its professors, by creating an increased 
demand for their works, &c.”” That the authorities 
of the Art-Union have been sincere in their labours 
cannot be questioned, nor can it be doubted that 
they have conferred a large measure of benefit on 
rising and struggling members of the profession. 
That this aid has been extended too indiscriminately, 
is urged against them as one of the faults of their 
system, for they have helped into mediocrity many 
painters who, bat for them, might have adopted 
other vocations, for which, at least, their talent had 
not been questioned. During the three years to 
which we have referred above, the largest sum ex- 
pended in prints was 4060/., with 10,730/. as the 
“amount of prizes;” while the report for the past 
year gives the enormous sum of 6980/. for prints. 
Hence arises the question,—Whence this unprece- 
dented augmentation? All that we can learn is, 
that for the plate, “Life at the Sea-side,” 4000/. 
have been given, of which the engraver received but 
1000/.; this cannot be regarded otherwise than a 
waste of the funds. But then the society is irre- 
sponsible, the council give their time and attendance 
for nothing; theirs is a fluctuating constituency, 
scattered to the four winds of heaven, and content 
to receive their respective allotments, whatever they 
may be. ‘The proper time for either giving or 
asking information on the subject of the unpre- 
cedented disproportion, would have been at the 
general meeting. 

At the meeting above mentioned, Mr. Hurlstone, 
President of the Society of British Artists, was in the 
chair ; and he, having explained the purposes of the 
convention, concluded his discourse by a proposal 
to address a remonstrance to the council of the Art- 
Union ; but this motion was set aside by the adoption 
of a resolution for the formation of a new Art-Union, 
the subscriptions to be limited to half-a-guinea, and 
the sum subscribed, as far as possible, to be set 
aside solely for the purchase of pictures. The 
meeting was called by a committee, of which Mr. 
Roberts, the secretary of the Society of British 
Artists, and Mr. Bell Smith, secretary of the Na- 
tional Institution, were the honorary secretaries. 

We shall rejoice to aid any plan that has for its 
objects the promotion of Art, and the benefit of 
artists; but we can by no means give unqualified 
support to this “new” project. It is not likely to 
sucveed : artists generally are ill-calculated to con- 
duct an affair of “business;” and the machinery 
for such an institution must be the growth of time. 
The “new” body have not, and are not likely to 
have, associated with them any of the leading mem- 
bers of the profession. Many other reasons occur 
to suggest strong doubts of their success; neither 
do we think the opposition comes with a good grace 
from the artists. A number of gentlemen have 
been labouring upwards of twenty years to forward 
the interests of Art and artists; they have done so, 
albeit some serious mistakes have been committed. 
Their labour has been without profit, without honoar, 
and, it would seem, without gratitude, as recom- 
pences from those who have been served—a miser- 
able return indeed for so long a period of thought, 
toil, and time. Alas! for poor human nature, 
how few, after all, of those who have sown the 
seed, gather in the harvest! We are not of those 
who envy the feelings of the party assembled in 
“the large room of the Haymarket.’ 





Pm 
MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


Tue Royat Acapemy.—§j Robert 
of the oldest members of the Royal “ 
voluntarily resigned the position he has f 
long period held as Academician with m 
himself and advantage to the associated 
which he has been connected ; by thi 
Robert has earned for himself still’ hj 
than any hitherto paid him, either by the i 
or the public. He has set an example whi 
trust, will not be lost upon others who ej 
are, or at any future time may be, i i 
se! ae nee, from assisti 
P ngs of the society—proceedings 
frequently require energy, activity, and a sacri 
of valuable time, not from a few only, 
the whole united body. We believe 
other 
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Robert Smirke, as well as some 
has endeavoured to introduce into the 
—— — would meet the i 
cases like his own, without deprivi ne 
member of the privilege of ay as : 
letters, R.A., behind his name: he has failed, 
ever, to carry his point, and has, 

the only thing he could do in support of : 
ciples he advocates, withdrawn himself from 
whom he was unable to bring over to his way of 
thinking. There are now two vacancies in the 
ranks of the “Forty ;” the other was occasioned 
by the death of Mr. Leslie: when these are filled 
up, there will also be two vacancies among the 
associates: their successors in both class we do not 
undertake to predict. 

South Kensineton Museum.—Teachers wish- 
ing to attend the examinations of the Science and 
Art Department in Practical and Descriptive Geome- 
try, with Mechanical and Machine Drawing, and 
Building Construction, Physics, Chemistry, Geology 
and Mineralogy (applied to mining), Natural His- 
tory, for the purpose of obtaining augmentation 
grants to their salaries (under the Science Minute 
of the 2nd June, 1859), must send their names, 
addresses, and present occupation, to the secretary 
of the department, South Kensington, on or before 
the 31st October, 1859. The examinations will be 
held in the metropolis in the last week of Novem- 
ber. Certificates of three grades will be granted 
in each subject, giving the hclder an augmentation 
grant of £10, £15, or £20 a year on each certificate 
while giving instruction to a class of operatives 
that subject. These payments will be in addition 
to the value of any certificates of competency for 
giving primary instruction should the teacher have 
already obtained any such from the Committee of 
Council on Education. 

Tue Kenstxoton Museum has on loan from 
Mr. Gurney twelve pictures, the most remarkable 
being Dubafe’s portrait of Rosa | 
well known by the engraving; there is 

landscape by Linnell; an angling 
Creswick ; an Italian lake by Hering ; 
diction,” by Webster ; a group of fruit 
what may be considered as a “ comb 
a young country girl’s first glimpse 
landscape by Creswick, the figure 
dog by Ansdell ; and two views in 
French artist. We shall be glad to 
increase of such loans. 

Tse “1861” ExHIBITION.— 
believe that the arrangements for 
national exhibition will be 
been once again—and, it is to 
prospect of ce—restored 
sibly the affair may 
no peculiar magic in 
change may not be salutary. 
trust the committee will 
“ guarantees ” were un 
if there be, as we believe 
exercise of zeal and energy, 
experience, there need be n0 
issue. 

Mr. Macuist, R.A., has 
number of his brother-artists, 
the Agademy, with a handsome go: 
in testimony of their admiration of 3 A 
of Wellington and Sader, eae 
becoming compliment ; suc 
lot of a public writer to record. ‘There are 
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afloat that two of the most conspicuous members of 
the Royal Academy refused to join in the tribute ; 
their names, indeed, have been in priut. We prefer 
to believe the rumour groundless, for it is hard to 
believe it possible. At all events, Maclise has, by 
this work—his latest and his greatest—raised his 
fame far beyond the reach of envy. 

Frescozs IN THE Houses OF PARLIAMENT.— 
Our contemporary, the Critic, who is usually most 
correct in his reports of Art-matters, states that 
Mr. Herbert is to receive the enormous sum of 
£9000 for his fresco to be executed for the walls of 
the royal gallery of the houses of liament ; the 
subject chosen is “Justice on Earth, aud its Deve- 
lopment in Law and Judgment.” Surely the above 
sum is a mistake; or, if true, there seems little 
“justice” in paying Mr. Herbert more than nine 
times as much, we believe, as some other artists of 
equal rank have received for their works. 

An Exurpition or Works oF Art by British 
amateur artists is, it is reported, to be opened early 
in the ensning year, for the benefit of the “ Home 
for Young Women engaged as Day-workers,” an 
institution founded about four years since, by some 
ladies of distinction and benevolent character. We 
do not at present know where the exhibition will 
take place. 

Tae Baron Marocuettt has received another 
parliamentary grant—a sum of £1650—to enable 
him, we presume, to complete his statue of Richard 
Ceur de Lion, and to pay for a pedestal for the 
same, We shall take an early opportunity of in- 
quiring into the matter: meanwhile our contem- 
porary, the Critic, suggests that parliament should 
grant to the baron an annual sum—say £2000 or 
£3000—and take whatever the baron is pleased to 
give the country in return. 

Tue CrystaL Patace Art-Union.—The coun- 
cil of this Art-union presented their first report to 
their subscribers’ on the 28th of July last, on which 
day also the first drawing for the prizes took place 
at the Crystal Palace. The sum subscribed since 
the establishment of the institution, in January last, 
amounted to nearly £5000, of which upwards of 
£1400 was appropriated to the purchase of the prizes. 
The report does not specify in what proportions the 
remainder of the income of the society has been 
applied to meet the cost of the presentation works, 


bition in the Cham Elysées ; the principal work, 
“The Sisters of Mercy,” hung with ” Art- 
Union prizes at the top of the staircase on entering 
the galleries, having fallen to the lot of a subseriber 
of one franc, the actual value of the picture being 
20,000 francs. It contains three figures—two sisters 
of mercy, and their patient, a sick child, that is sup- 
ported in the lap of the more prominent of the two 
sisters, while the other is mixing a draught in a 
mortar. The beauty of the picture is its captivating 
simplicity ; the dispositions are most effective, with- 
out appearing in the slightest degree artificial, The 
painting of the face of the seated figure is a master- 
— of Art; presented under the amplitude of the 
inen head-dress, the features are lighted by reflec- 
tion, and the lighting and the brilliant transparency 
of the face are triumphs of a character that are very 
rarely accomplished. No. 2, “Puritan Maidens 
reading the Scriptures,” another rather large pic- 
ture, is distinguished especially by its realistic 
simplicity; it is the property of the Empress 
Eugenie. The other works are small: they are 
called, “‘ The Hospital Laboratory ;” “The Toilet ;” 
“The Nurse ;” and “ The Portrait ;” the last being 
a portrait of Mademoiselle Brown's father—an 
elderly gentleman of the real John Bull type. The 
smaller pictures are painted on a fine ticken, of 
which the sharp-threaded texture playe an important 
part in assisting the painter to that indefinite and 
facile manner, that is a characteristic of the French 
school. Mademoiselle Brown was a pupil of Cha- 
plin, and has gained two medals. 

THER is exhibited at No, 20, Pall Mall, a variety 
of sketches, by Madame Bodichon, of scenery in 
Africa and America. Among the subjects there are 
a “ View of the Little Atlas and the Metidja, from 
the Telegraph Hill, near Algiers;” “View of 
Algiers from Mustapha Superieur ;” “ Valley of the 
Hydra, near Algiers—Morning in December ;” 
** Acanthus Leaves,” &c.: the sketches are spirited 
and ambitious; they are in number thirty-four. 

Pictures By Ricnarp Wiison.—At a sale on 
August lst., of the library and pictures of the late 
Sir R. W. Vaughan, Bart., some capital pictures by 
Richard Wilson were offered: three of them were 
| sold to Mr. Gillott, the well-known collector of 
| Birmingham ; namely, a ‘ View of Cylgerran Castle,’ 
| for 300/., and two small cabinet pictures for 100/. 





and to the working expenses, including all payments | each. For two others, of greater importance, a 
to the Crystal Palace Company. Such an omission | ‘ View of Snowdon,’ and ‘ Pembroke Castle,’ 470/. 
18 a serious imperfection in the report, and more each were bid, but the auctioneer, Mr. Dew, of 
particularly since an opinion is prevalent that the | Bangor, having a reserved price of 500/. upon each, 


directors of the Crystal Palace Company have made 
arrangements, with reference to this Art-union, that 
are very advantageous to themselves, Such an im- 


| they were bought in. 
Tue Statue or Kine Wituam, of “pious 
memory,” standing on College Green, Dublin, will 


pression is calculated most seriously to check the | shortly surmount a drinking-fountain ; preparations 
progress of the Art-union. The prizes comprised | are being made for inserting, on the western side of 


six pictures, and one drawing in water-colours, 
including a gem by E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., another by 
Miss Matrie, and a large work by Louis Haghe, 
with various works in metal, ceramic statuary, por- 
celain, glass, and terra-cotta, and some sets of 
photographs of the Crystal Palace. They are all 
of a satisfactory character, and we understand that, 
in common with the presentation works, they have 
been highly approved by the subscribers. In their 
report the council congratulate the subscribers upon 
the snecess that has already attended their efforts, 
and they hold out hopes of much greater things in 
time to come. They also most justly express their 
high sense of the valuable services of their able secre- 
tary and superintendent, Mr. Thomas Battam, F.S.A. 
We shall heartily rejoice to see this Art-union as 
successful as the council can desire; but, at the 
same time, without any reserve, we declare our con- 
vietion that its success will prove to be in inverse 
Proportion to its connection with the Crystal Palace 
—that is, so long as the Crystal Palace, as an insti- 
tution supposed to exert any influence upon Art, 
continues under its present direction and manage- 
i. be Let the council strengthen the hands of 
ret ttam in every possible way, and let them 
shake off, as far as possible, existing Crystal Palace 
pam and thus they may anticipate, with some 
peree of well-grounded confidence, the realization 
of their conviction” that their Art-union “ will 
Prove to be a highly important medium for diffusing 
cultivating a pure taste in Art.” 
— Picturgs By MADEMOISELLE HEnRterre 
Pall . which are now at the French Gallery in 
Mall, were removed thither from the Exhi- 


| the pedestal on which the figure stands, one of 
| these invaluable public blessings. The Dudlin 
Evening Post says, in reference to it :—“ For 
upwards of a century and a half much liquid bas 
been consumed to the ‘memory’ of King William. 
The material thus imbibed, however, has been 
generally of a quality much stronger than water, 
and has been limited to the more ultra portion of 
our coantrymen. Henceforward the libations under 
the shadow of King William will be confined to pure 
water, and will be partaken of by her Majesty’s 
subjects without distinction of political co gl : 
Tue Firzwituiam Museum, at Cambridge, will 
shortly receive an addition of the picture of “The 
Salutation of the Virgin,” by Manzuoli di San 
Friano, a Florentine painter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, known among connoisseurs generally by the 
name of Manzuoli only. The painting, which was 
recently exhibited at the British Institution, has 
been presented to the University by Mr. H. T. 


Hope. ‘ 

Socusewe—-Cns of the most beautiful spe- 
cimens of modern bookbinding, combining richness 
with elegance, which has recently come under our 
notice, is a copy of a translation, by Professor 





Williams, of the eastern poem of Sakoontala. The 
book is from the press of a provineial printer, 
Mr. S. Austin, of Hertford, and hey a a = 
example of typographie art ; one that would conter 
oe on = printing establishment of Europe. 
The binder is a foreigner, long resident in London, 
Mr. Zaensdorff, of Catherine Street, Strand, but the 
work is executed by Englishmen, from his designs 
and under his superintendence. The 





of | tender. 
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the binding is a rich brown morocco, inlaid with 
vellum ; in the centre of the cover, which is sunk, 
is a chequered pattern of vellum, lozenge-shaped, 
and richly coloured in various harmonising tints : 
these, and the raised frame-work, are most delicately 
ornamented with fine “ tooling,” exquisitely finished, 
The inside of the cover shows a piece of vellum 
let into the morocco, and relieved by geometrical 
designs in red, blue, and green. The work has 
been done as a “specimen” only, and it certainly 
exhibits the art of bookbinding in the highest 
perfection. 

Tue Apvertisine Corvumn Manta, or nuisance, 
it should rather be called, will, we trust, have re- 
ceived a check ere these pages are in the hands of 
our readers, Mr. Cowper having introduced a bill 
into parliament to do away with these ugly obstruc- 
tions altogether. The wonder is, they should ever 
have been erected ; only we know what enormities 
parochial vestries will perpetrate occasionally. 

Staturs vor Sr. Paut’s Catneprat.—Mr, 
Adams, the sculptor of the statue of Sir Charles 
Napier, that stands in Trafalgar Square, is at work 
upon another statue of the general, which is in- 
tended for St. Paul's: the two works will differ 
materially in treatment and attitude from each 
other. A statue of the late Lord Lyons is also, we 
understand, to be placed in the same edifice. 

M. Boryczewski, who has recently executed a 
bust of the Baron Humboldt for the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg, has just completed a 
bust of our illustrious countryman, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, which he intends to present to the 
same establishment. The well-known expedition 
of the former into Siberia, and the equally well- 
known geological survey of Russia by the latter, 
render those busts equally appropriate amidst the 
adornments of that great library. The cast by this 
young Polish sculptor, which is alike excellent as a 
portrait and as a work of Art, has been placed for 
a short time in the hall of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, previously to its being executed in marble. 

TestimontAL TO Dr. Francis Hawkins.—-A 

rtrait of this gentleman, very ably executed by 
Mr. J. Edgar Williams, has just been placed in 
the board-room of the Middlesex Hospital, in 
which institution he occupied the post of phy- 
sician for a period of thirty-five years, and from 
which he has recently retired, on account of his 
appointment to the office of registrar to the new 
medical council. The rait was subscribed for 
by Dr. Hawkins’s pupils at the hospital. 

Tue SterHenson Monument.—Mr. Lough has 
completed a model of the statue of George Stephen- 
son, with its pedestal, the monument intended for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The height of the figure is 
7 feet 8 inches, but for the bronze casting another 
model will be made, presenting the figure 10 feet 
high. ‘The figure is upright, and attired in modern 
costume, with a plaid crossing the chest from the 
left shoulder—a valuable adjunct to the composi- 
tion, as breaking the absolute lines of our moderu 
costume. The right hand, grasping @ pair of cal- 
lipers, rests on the breast, and the left on a loco- 
motive engine of very early form. The features are 
those of the life, and the head is that of a pro- 
foundly thinking man, The pedestal intended for 
the support of this statue presents at its four angles 
types TT the labour necessary to engineering works ; 
these are accordingly a navvy, & blacksmith, a pit- 
man, and an engineer. 

Tue Rarractie Cartoons at Hampton Court 
are to be covered with glass, in order to protect 
them ; this has been found no from the in- 
juries they were receiving through exposure to 
atmospherical and other deteriorating influences. 
Two of these invaluable works have already been 
covered. 

Tue New Fortion Orrice.—The cost of models, 
Jans, and working drawings, and of obtaining 
Builders’ tenders, for the New Foreign Office, is set 
down officially at the sum of £3800. This sum 
does not include any charge likely to be made by 
the architect for the modified design prepared by 
him according to the instructions of the First Com- 
missioner of Works and Public Buildings. If this 
desigu should be carried ont, the above sum of 
£3800 (except £300 for the model), as well as the 
amount of the architect's claim for the way a 
will merge in his commission and the . 
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crwer Gattery. With Descriptions b 
TN Wornem. Part II. Published by J. g. 
Vintvg, London, ; 

is part of the “ Turner Gallery” is, we think, o 
pov np tobe than that which preceded it, so far 
as relates to the subjects it contains: the first of 
these is “ Peace—the Burial of Wilkie,” a noble 
offering to the memory of the great Scotch artist, 
and, at the same time, a poet-painters rendering 
of a scene which, had it been only the burial of the 
meanest cabin-boy, must always be most impres- 
sively solemn. The picture was painted in 1842, 
the year after the death of Wilkie; it is a grand 
poetic composition, that shows the strength of a 
t and original mind, though there is in it, asa 


painting, little of what is generally considered as | 


one of Turner’s highest excellencies—colour: with 
the exception of the greyish blue of the sky, which 
is repeated in portions of the water, all else is 
scarcely more than black and white; this pecu- 
liarity of the work must have been of great assist- 
ance to the engraver, Mr. J. Cousen, whose task 
of translation was thereby made comparatively 
easy; but he has carried out the feeling of the 

inter in a kindred spirit. The noble ship steam- 
ing out of the Bay of Gibraltar, a huge black mass— 
except where lighted up by the fiery torches of the 
seamen who are performing the last offices for the 
dead—throwing york shadows down to the very 
base of the picture, and sending forth thick, heavy 
volumes of smoke—the distant rock, its outlines 
faintly developed against the misty sky—the pale 
crescent moon, struggling, as it were, to cast a 
light upon the gloomy scene—the placid bosom of 
the ocean that reflects every object above its sur- 
face—are each and all rendered by the engraver 
with unqualified beauty and truth. 

The next subject is ‘‘ The Shipwreck,” here en- 
graved by W. Miller; but it has been gy | 
engraved on a large scale, in mezzotinto, by C. 
Turner, and by John Burnet, The picture was 
painted in 1805; it was never exhibited, but was 
purchased from the artist by Sir John Leicester, 
afterwards Lord de Tabley : Turner exchanged it a 
short time afterwards for “‘ The Sun rising through 
Vapour,” which he subsequently repurchased at 
the sale of Lord De Tabley’s collection, in 1827. 
It is a grand work: there is terrible majesty in 
that surging and roaring mass of waters and that 
tempestuous sky, a very chaos of elements, to en- 
counter which, as those hardy seamen going off to 
the wreck are doin , seems actual madness: nothing 
finer in the way of marine-painting than this noble 
composition has ever been placed on canvas, Mr. 
Miller has done the subject full justice, especially 
in the forms of the wild waves and their impetuous 
action: this engraving alone is well worth the 
price of the entire part. 

What a different scene is unfolded in the third 
plate, “‘ Phryne going to the Bath as Venus,”’ en- 
ponct by J. B. Allen, painted in 1838: darkness, 

eath, and destruction, are in the former plate; 
here are light, love, and joyousness, the richness 
of the architecture of ancient Greece, a crowd of 
Grecian women sporting amidst its glorious scenery, 
under the luxuriating influences of a warm, golden, 
southern sun. One can scarcely imagine, though 
we know how diversified oftentimes are the thoughts 
and operations of the same mind, that one head 
and hand could have conceived and carried out 
these two works: Byron, however, could describe 
with — beauty and power of expression the 
battle of Waterloo and the sunny isles of Greece ; 
so Turner could describe with his pencil the subli- 
mity of the warring elements at sea, and the most 
glorious scenery of vine-clad hills and emerald 
valleys, where there is scarcely a breath of air to 
move the smallest leaf that hangs over their surface. 


JOURNAL OF THE BatH AND West or ENGLAND 
Society ror tur ENcovuRAGEMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ART- MANUFACTURES, AND Com- 
mERCcE, Published by J. Ringway, London; 
Peacu, Bath. 


We notice the appearance of the last number of 
this periodical—an old-established one, by the way, 
published annually in the shape of a good-sized 
Volume of 400 "pages—for the purpose chiefly of 
directing attention to a paper, entitled “ An Ele- 
mentary Introduction to the Principles and History 
< Art,” by Mr. T. D. Acland, jun. It is a feature 
< the times to see a subject like this finding a 
pace in a publication devoted almost exclusively 
fom | be said ~for these, after all, constitute the 
erat lan yt ee 
} lon of cro i 
doemngs an a hn ps and tillage, land 





implements, and farm housewifery. But in the 
present day the Arts find their way into the dwell- 
ings of the agriculturist ; the music of the piano- 
forte blends with the bleating of the sheep in the 
close or the orchard upon which the drawing-room 
window opens, and the landscape out-of-doors has 
a rival in the picture or print which hangs on the 
wall: brown, vulgar-looking jugs, and * willowy” 
plates are excluded from the culinary department, 
giving place to the neat and more elegant produc- 
tions of Messrs. Copeland, Binns and Kerr, and 
other noted manufacturers of pottery: we can thus 
understand why such a paper as that of Mr. Acland 
is quite appropriate to a journal patronised by the 
farming interest. 

At the recent exhibition of the Bath and West 
of England Society, held at Barnstaple, there was, 
as we noticed two or three months since in the 
Art-Journal, a collection of works of the fine 
and industrial Arts, and it is with a view to explain 
in a popular and connected form the objects aimed 
at by the promoters of the former of these two 
portions of the exhibition that Mr. Acland has con- 
tributed his —_. In it he sketches out clearly 
and concisely the rise and progress of the three 
sister arts, painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
and shows {how they may be made subservient to 
the happiness and enjoyment of man, whatever 
his position in life may be. His remarks on the 
principles of Art, and, so far as they go, on its 
practice, will be read with interest, and not with- 
out gaining instruction from them—though strongly 
tinged with the doctrines of Mr. Ruskin—by those 
who care to give a thought to the subject,—one we 
are pleased to see discussed in an agricultural 
periodical. 

In the same number there is also a well-written 
and lucid paper, by Dr. Scott, of Exeter, on the 
industrial department of the Barnstaple Exhibition, 
which clearly shows that our comparatively remote 
and unmanufacturing towns are realizing the ad- 
vantages of good Art of every kind. 


A Lire ror A Lire. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.”’ 3 vols. . Published by 
Hurst & Brackett, London. 


“A Life for a Life,’’-—such is the title of a new 
story by a ‘‘ popular author.”” When we opened 
it, we hoped to find, as in some of this lady’s former 
works, much about Art, for which she has a high 
and cultivated taste; but we have been disap- 
pointed : the theme from first to last td 


* Ts love, still love ;” 


and the “‘ pith and marrow” of the whole is shown, 
brightly and bravely, in the third volume. While 
it has been the habit and fashion of these utilita- 
rian times to either set aside the great feeling which 
is implanted more or less strongly in every human 
being, or to debase or turn it into ridicule, this 
lady—bearing the lily and the palm, rather than 
the rose and the myrtle—stands firmly 7 modestly 
forward,—not supported by Venus and her Cupids, 
but by the laws of nature and religion,—and claims 
for high and holy matrimony its station and its 
pignity—mutual love, mutual trust, mutual faith, 
inviolate truth, and the determination that “ what 
God hath joined together no man shall put asun- 
der.”” It is no argument against such doctrine that 
the recent records of ‘‘ the courts’”’ prove the num- 
ber of matrimonial miseries which exist in the 
world. If marriage was entered into as God in- 
tended it should be, Judge Cresswell would have a 
sinecure. 

There are sentiments on other matters with 
which we do not agree; but we hail the subject 
and object of “A Life for a Life” with the respect 
the work merits; although wanting in what your 
‘*hardened novel reader”’ calls incident, the delinea- 
tions of character are full of truth and power. 
We hope it will be as universally read as ‘‘ John 
Halifax,” and make many a youth and maiden 
pause, even on the church threshold, to question 
whether her or his love is of the deep enduring 
nature which can only enable man and woman 
when united to bear as fellow-workers, in different 
ways, the trials and cares of life. We have seldom 
space to give to novels; but this is a lesson for 
life; and though, as we have said, we do not 
agree with some of the sentiments, we honour the 
author for placing Love—so frequently lowered, 
debased, misunderstood, and misrepresented as it 
has been—upon its high pedestal. 


PorvtaR Music or THE Orpen’ Tre. By W. 
Cuapprit, F.8.A. Published by Cramer, 
Beatz & Co., London. 





This large collection of ancient songs, ballads, and 
| dance tunes, illustrative of the national music of 


stock, agricultural | England, has recently been brought to a close, after 
| 





employing the labour of years. 
national book in every sense of hs term 
thoroughly vindicated the English 
groun but often-imputed charge 
tion of national music. When we 
penepelt 8 very large collection of 
English, we are impelled to wonder 
charge could be brought forward did we 
that all were hidden in old music. 
quired a large amount of patient 
consuming research few were in 
to the . We have in these 
than four hundred tunes, i 
jar, many remarkable for 
ple melody. 'y commence 
we know of, and end with the 
= ma 
e periods of Elizabeth and Charles 
— of Lene and we Mr. 
abours may induce some of our musicians 
suscitate these fine old airs. There is 
of the public failing to largely 
melody whenever they hear it; 
abundance, which, being so long neg 
come to us with all the charm of 
pularity of “The Last Rose of Summer” 
urope is one instance among many; nor 
most talented composers, like Weber, Donizetti, 
Flatow, objected to make them their themes. 
Chappell’s volumes abound with curious li 
information, as well as beautiful and 
and are creditable to his taste and know! 
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Boun’s Itivustratep Linrany. Published 
H. G. Boun, London, : ” 


The three last published volumes of this now 

established sorias of illustrated standard ites 

on our table. They consist of ‘The Sonnets and 

other Poems of Petrarch,” “The Y 

Book,” and “ Paris and its Environs :” 

diverse in character, but each good of its kind. 

The poems of Petrarch are not new 

but the editor has judiciously selected 

versions which are most distingui 

and rhymth, and to which are appended 

of the most distinguished translators, from 

and Spenser down to Archdeacon W: 

Hunt, and others of our own time. 

a singular fact, that while the three great 

poets, Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso, have each 

several translators, Petrarch, who is worthy to 

with them, has never yet been presented ina 

plete form to the English reader; and it 

supply this deficiency that this volume 

appearance, The order of arrangement 

adopted by omene = ~ recent ee 
ms are ‘prec y a iography 

ondeneel from Campbell’s “ Life” of the 

The “ Young ar eae was first - 
twenty years ago, and, notwithstanding 
of it was one guinea, it passed through six 
within that period. The recent improvements 
discoveries in science having rendered a new 
n , every treatise in the volume has 
been carefully revised and enlarged, 
new ones added by writers of experience 
nence ; while the number of woodcuts is 
from about six hundred to twelve hundred. 
is scarcely a subject which should come 
scope of a young lady’s attainmen' and 
and ornamental, that is not clearly 
explained in this new edition, nals oe 
santly. We cordially commend it to 
our youthful female readers. 

“Paris and its Environs” is not intended to 
supersede Murray’s “Handbook,” or any other 
“guide,” but it will be found a most Gav's 
adjunct. It is compiled on the basis of -_ 
work, written about fifteen years 2g0; books 
editor, Mr. T. Forester, the author dame 
of travel, has brought down his description 


to the present time. The numerous uatraiions 
onalatie of engravings on steel, though ¢ 
familiar faces,” enhance the value and the interest 
of this “‘ Illustrated Handbook. 
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Srupres in Encuisu Porrry. By Josepu PaYxt. 
Published by A. Hatt, Virtug, & Co., 


students of _ 5 
enhanced by explanatory and eri 
with judgment, discrimination, 
ing, and also by short biograp 
greatest deceased poets. It is : 
can cordially recommend either for 
or for grown-up men and women 
“an hour with the poets. 
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New Pattern Despatch Boxes, 
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Tilustrated Catalogue, 


Containing the Sizes and Prices of 
LEATHER WRITING CASES, 
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“COME ALONG;” 


PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 
The List is now open, and every subseriber of One Guinea will receive A Vouuae or Exonavinos from ¢elebrated pictures by 


THIRTY DECEASED BRITISH ARTISTS, 
“ilfally executed by W. J. Lixron ; and an engraving by F. Hout, from the original picture by Jos. J. Janxims, entitled— 


Sncorporated 1846. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORFOLK; HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND ; 
THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON; THE RIGHT REVEREND THE LORD BISHOP OF ELY; 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD LONDESBOROUGH, 


Lewis #ocook, Be F.S.A. 
D. SALOMO’ ‘Avounuax, MP. 
James DEN, 839 

R. ZOUCH 8, TROUGHTON, ESQ. 
HA cunts Winkie, re 


SAMUEL WILSON ,ESQ., 


‘sides THE CHANCE OF OBTAINING ONE OF THE PRIZES AT THE ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION, which will inelude— 
THE RIGHT TO SELECT FOR HIMSELF A VALUABLE WORK OF ART FROM ONE OF THE PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS ; 


STATUETTES IN PORCELAIN of “ Venus and Cupid,” after J. Greson, R.A. ; 
CHOICE PHOTOGRAPHS of a large size; taken in Rome, by Laxe Price ; 


CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS from s drawing by J. Arson, called “ Boulogne,” 1857 ; 


MEDALS IN SILVER commemorative of Sir Tu0s, Lawrence, P.R.A. 


44, Wesr Stranp, W.C., September, 1859, 
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‘CHANBERLATN'S” ROAD PORCELAIN 
WORCESTER: - -- 


. ESTABLISHED 1751. 
W: H. KERR. AND? CO, “PROPRIETORS, 


(Successors to Mosers: Fight ‘Barr, § glen. pug ene Co.) 
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Messrs. W. H. KERR and Co, be itin this County, that thet 
g to inform the Nobility, Gentry, &e. and Strangers visiting ofthe Wo 
wet eg a oan 


Depot in Ireland—JAMES KERR & SON, 114 and 115, Capel Street, Yok 





Depot in America—W. J. KERR, China Hall, Philadelphia and New 
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